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Show and its Value. 
By GODFREY TURNER. 


ERY recently I was permitted to give a few reminis- 
cences of the scenery, dresses, and decorations by which, 

in a period of about twenty years—roughly speaking between 
"45 and ’65, with a fringe at either end—a salutary reform 
was wrought on the English stage, and a great advantage con- 
ferred on the representation of the higher class of drama. My 
survey was advisedly not brought down to the times present. 
This would have been useless as well as being altogether apart 
from the object of memorizing. The former chapter broke off 
at a point where, according to a sort of promise, I now begin. 
We are re-assembled at the Princess’s Theatre, in Charles Kean’s 
time and prime, to see him play Cardinal Wolsey, which is not 
much ; to see his wife, a perfect actress, but now beyond her time 
and prime, play Queen Katharine, which is a great deal; to see 
the best Henry VIII. perhaps ever represented on the modern 
English stage in Walter Lacy; and to see—which is more germane 
to the matter at present under consideration—the most splendid 
revival, scenically and historically considered, ever placed before 
gods and groundlings. What a revelation of Tudor times, of 
Titanic state-craft, of the turbulence and strength of human 
passion and human intellect which generated the men of the next 
age—the age of Elizabeth and Shakespeare! For me this play 
of “ Henry VIII,” with all its manifest and glaring faults, with its 
furious violation of the unities, for example, in covering a period 
of twelve years without hint of break or pause, and with its flat 
contradiction of then recent and palpable history, in bringing 
about the death of Katharine before the birth of Elizabeth, is the 
play of plays to sit out from first to last, and to provoke lamenta- 
tion when, as too frequently happens now-a-days, it is coolly 
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announced to “terminate with the fall of Wolsey.” A much 
finer Wolsey than Charles Kean, histrionically regarded—for 
indeed neither of the twain realized in person and aspect the 
coarse, crafty ecclesiastic—-was Macready, who had preceded 
Kean on the same boards under the parsimonious management of 
Mr. Maddox, and had chafed and growled after his savage wont 
at the extraordinary shabbiness of that zmpresario. 

It was quite a revelation of the play’s spectacular capability 
when Kean and his council of taste took it in hand. Written 
in an age of masques and pageants; written, it may be, if the 
older commentators were justified in their dates, to please Eliza- 
beth, who delighted in such entertainments ; written—whether or 
not in great part by Fletcher scarcely concerns us now—with 
deliberate purpose of pageantry, and even with some considerable 
sacrifice of dramatic interest (as in the fifth act) to that purpose, 
“Henry VIII.” was really marked out above all plays for the 
hand of the modern antiquary and restorer. We had seen 
“Henry VIII.” at the Princess’s in a cheap edition, so to speak; 
and the difference that ensued was like casting aside a cheap, 
meanly-printed, common, “ mechanical, salt-butter” book, to take 
up and to handle with dainty reverence a rare folio, choice in 
typography, rich in costly illumination, and sumptuous in outward 
glory of vellum and gold. This opens no question of the actual 
performance. Charlotte Cushman was an excellent Katharine 
to Macready’s Cardinal. Cooper, as King Hal, was conven- 
tionally indifferent, if not bad. Ryder was the most impressive 
Buckingham I ever saw. On the whole, Macready’s and Kean’s 

| companies struck an even balance in the acting of this play. 

Accessory in no small degree to the archzological impressive- 
ness of Kean’s reproduction was the Elizabethan music. When 
the conductor of the orchestra, Mr. Hatton, the merry little fat 
grey man, took his high stool, and beamed right and left at his 
musical myrmidons and at the audience who welcomed him with 
hand-clappings, it was to strike into a characteristic overture, 
which in part was his own composition, and which so learnedly 
caught the spirit of the quaint, honest Tudor tunes, that these 
seemed new, and his freshly written melodies old. Where is that 
overture now? Was it published, I wonder? Will Notes and 
Queries take up the question, and procure me an answer—and a 
copy? You will not expect or desire me to go scene by scene 
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through the play. Let me say again, and crave indulgent con- 
sideration for the truth, that my reminiscences are no other than 
they pretend to be.’ I ‘consult no playbills, take down no books ; 
and so, drawing on memory—a deceiver at the best, if not a 
bankrupt—lI am very likely wrong in some of my random recollec- 
tions. But, heartily hating inaccuracy, I at least think myself 
sure of what I write before writing it. The reality of the council- 
chamber was the first thing that struck me pictorially in the re- 
presentation of “ Henry VIII.” at the Princess’s ; and the quick 
official entrance of the Lord Chamberlain, bustling but noiseless, 
was the next. Mr. David Fisher, who played this little part, must 
have taken a lesson from the life of Courts, so entirely different 
was his demeanour from the solemn theatrical stalk seen nowhere 
off the stage. The Cardinal’s presence-chamber in York Place 
was the next remarkable scene, and it exemplified very successfully 
a principle of stage perspective which Charles Kean was first to 
bring before the public. The back scene was diagonally set, so 
that the chamber, hall, street, quay, terrace, or open country was 
indefinitely extended. A peculiarly happy effect was thus obtained 
in the case of this splendid interior, the arrangement enabling a 
full realization of the spectacular stage directions for the entrance 
of the king and his companions, habited like shepherds—con- 
ventionally and superbly, that is to say—and wearing masks of 
thin beaten gold, A band of drums and fifes, in glittering 
uniform, punctiliously authentic, preceded the royal party, playing: 
aloud, with shrill emphasis and a rolling, rattling accompaniment, 
one of those same old tunes revived by Mr. Hatton. The sixteen 
torch-bearers and all the quaint particulars of King Henry’sheathen- 
pastoral masque, as minutely chronicled by Wolsey’s biographer, 
Cavendish, were conjured up in bodily exactness and with as 
much splendour, probably, as in the royal pageant itself. As I 
briefly remarked in the preceding paper on this subject, a pains- 
taking effort to follow in the footsteps of Charles Kean was made 
a few years back at Manchester by Mr. Charles Calvert, who himself 
played Wolsey with an able grasp of the character as Shakespeare 
modelled it. That this representation fell below Charles Kean’s 
standard of magnificnt archeology may be said without offence. 
But all the illustrative decorations were well ordered, excepting in 
one of the details, where a confusion seemed to have been caused by 
mistake of the term “vizor” or “visard,” in some account of this 
$2 
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or a similar masque. No other vizor than the vizor of a helmet 
apparently entered the mind of the artist who designed the dresses 
and their appointments. Consequently, an uncouth basket-like 
excrescence of gilt cane or osier, clumsily representing bars, 
instead of the compact gold masks in the Princess’s revival, was 
incongruously attached to the shepherd’s hats. A vizor, of course, 
is any kind of covering for the face, either as a disguise or as a 
protection ; and that a mere mask was intended, without the least 
relation to armour, plainly appears in a subsequent stage-direction 
for the vision of Queen Katharine, when the six personages clad 
in white robes are described as having “golden visards on their 
faces.” Wearing those mistaken muzzles, such as are clapped on 
German mastiffs in the dog-days, King Hal and his merry crew 
appeared in a most ludicrous aspect. I may call to mind, though 
this is outside the record, that Miss Genevieve Ward was the 
Queen Katharine at Manchester, playing, I need hardly say, with 
tragic and queenly dignity; and that the late William Belford 
followed at some distance, though not altogether unworthily, 
Walter Lacy in the bluff King. 

Let us now get back to the pit of the Princess’s, and see out 
the play which is generally thought by modern judges—among 
them Mr. James Spedding, Professors Dowden and Ingram, Mr. 
Robert Browning, and Lord Tennyson—to be only in the better 
and not the larger part Shakespeare’s. With that we have 
nothing to do. Disturbing speculations as to “who wrote 
Shikspur” have no place in the pit when the curtain is up and 
the illusion of the hour has taken possession of our souls. Let 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Furnivall go outside, if it please them, to 
wrangle over questions whether this play belongs to the second or 
the fourth Shakespearean period ; whether it was written mainly 
by Shakespeare or by Fletcher; and which of them wrote how 
much and what. The vision that precedes the death of Queen 
Katharine, at Kimbolton, is minutely detailed for the instruction 
of the stage-manager. It does not include a moonbeam, or flood 
of moonbeams, with angelic forms floating thereon like motes ; 
but with some new machinery from Paris—used also in the 
apotheosis of Margaret, at the end of “ Faust’—Charles Kean set 
the public a-gape with wonder. It was the least worthy part of 
his historical revival of “Henry VIIL,” but it took the general 
taste more than all the picturesque archeology of the play; 
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and it was so well done, so absolutely perfect of its 
kind, that the younger readers of this page may take my 
word for it they cannot conceive any notion, from the clumsy copies 
of such mechanism in subsequent transformation-scenes and the 
like, how exquisitely supernatural was the effect produced. From 
Paris, I have said, Charles Kean got this device, as also certain 
others ; but in thus borrowing he did what few of his managerial 
countrymen have done—he improved, He spared no expense ; 
nor did he spare any thought or pains in expending. It may 
have been that he lost money even when his gain in renown was 
greatest. With that we have nothing here to do. Many of the 
best things on the stage and off it—I do not say all, or the 
plurality, or half, or near half, but still I repeat many—have been 
financial failures. Perhaps the Christmas pantomime, to which 
Charles Kean clung as to a strong post of the legitimate drama, 
paid him best. It was an elegant type of pantomime that you 
saw at the Princesses’; not the solid beef and plum-pudding type 
of tomfoolery and tippetywitchet ; not the Harry Boleno type, 
or the Tom Matthews type ; but something with a touch of Auriol 
and Leclair about the clowning, Flexmore being indeed a son-in- 
law of the incomparable Auriol. From Paris came that ingenious 
scene in which certain rococco figures in hoops and periwigs, in 
brocaded coats, sacks, and farthingales, with swords and canes, 
and powder and patches, changed in a twinkling to a set of 
Pompadour furniture, elbow-chairs, couch, dressing-table with oval 
mirror, and all complete. There was likewise—I think in the 
same pantomime, but rebuke me not too sharply if I be wrong— 
a great head and face with mobile flesh-like features, the whole 
being formed of flexible parts and atoms, living as 1 think, all 
artfully thrown together. There was such completeness about 
every surprise on Charles Kean’s stage that it really was surprising, 
and defied you to “tell how it was done.” The trooping angels 
in the slant of light which poured in at the Gothic window of 
Katherine’s room in Kimbolton Castle, were, we may reasonably 
guess, supported in iron frames or cradles, just as are the tinselled 
fairies in a transformation-scene ; but with this essential difference, 
that whereas we are now painfully aware of the awkward angular 
supports, the constrained attitudes of the supported, and the want 
of blended connection between figure and drapery, we could then 
detect no trace of mechanism or even of arrangement, all seeming 
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so easy and yet so inexplicable. As a matter of fact, I knew, on 
the second occasion of seeing Charles Kean’s “Henry VIII.” 
that the flood of light obliquely descending in Queen Katharine’s 
chamber and peopled with white-winged angels, was not where it 
seemed to be—not in the room at all,-but behind a transparency in 
the panelled wall at the back. Yet, for all my knowledge of the 
contrivance, the effect of prominence was the same as at first ; 
the same as when I was ignorant of the means by which it was 
attained. This is the triumph of stage enchantment—to retain the 
admiration of those who are in the secret ; to preserve the illusion 
for eyes enfranchised and on the watch for trick, blemish, or failure. 





A comparison honourable to both between the different systems of 
Phelps and Kean seems to me necessary to point the moral that 
should govern shows, as well as other matters—that is, to attempt 
as much as, and no more than, our means will enable us to 
accomplish. Economy was imperative in the management of 
Sadler’s Wells, yet by tact and taste, by judgment and ingenuity, 
I have seen things done that were so striking as to be remembered 
for years afterwards, and indeed to be remembered now. Whether 
the stage-show be for the illustration of a poetical play or for the 
non-intellectual amusement of holiday-makers and children, the 
same rule holds good. Phelps, like Kean, clung to pantomime as 
the legitimate Christmas entertainment ; following generally, at 
the Wells, some dull or mediocre play, such as “Jane Shore,” 
“Douglas,” “Venice Preserved,” or “The Stranger.” His 
pantomimists, such as the Stilt family, were members of his 
stock company, and waxed sleek and proud on extra pay in 
the cheery Christmas time. It provokes a smile to think of 
the difference between the mounting of pantomimes at Sadler’s 
Wells and at the Princess’s. But my point is this, that both 
alike, not one more than the other, were efficient. Nothing 
can be more; and how often, with great pretence and abor- 
tive expenditure, do injudicious showmen give us less than 


efficiency! Some of my readers may remember Ducrow, the 


successor of Astley at the amphitheatre named after its 
founder.. As for Ducrow, he had the instinct of poetical 
management, and this instinct supplied the place of culture. He 
may have been, as reputed, an ignorant man, though I suspect 
more than three-fourths of the tales told about him to be such 
myths as grow round about any hero or heroine of ignorance. 
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We make those giants first, and then we slay them with the two- 
edged sword. of ridicule. Ducrow, besides being the poet of the 
circus, was a man of innate taste and genius for spectacle and for 
stage beauty. Fitzball’s trash of “Mazeppa’ was raised to 
pictorial merit by Ducrow. The fountain in the desert, with the 
wild ass and the antelope, the camels and the resting caravan, was 
a little poem on the stage, since vulgarized by an ignorance 
far lower than Ducrow’s, Showmen who have followed him stuff 
the stage with a meaningless menagerie of whitewashed elephants, 
spotted horses, camels, dromedaries, mules, asses,.clowns, and 
kangaroos, 

I trust I may not be severely judged for mixing up matters so 
diverse as Shakspearean poetry, farce, pantomime, and hippo-~ 
drama. Think; we are considering stage-decoration, which is 
equally an adjunct of all these; and we are looking back to the 
times when it was just the same whether we were taken, as to a 
source of pure enjoyment, of innocent juvenile delight, to— 


**see the Drury Lane Dane slain ; 
Or else to mark Ducrow with wide stride ride 
Six horses, which no other man can span ; 
Or in the small Olympic pit sit split, 
Laughing at Liston while we quiz his phiz.” 

We have, beyond a doubt, improved the illusions of the stage 
by making them less stagey. It was difficult at first to break 
away from tradition.. Read the prescriptions for costume at the 
beginnings of old-fashioned acting-editions, and see how ridi- 
culously conventional they all are. Heavy old men, lovers, 
chambermaids, and the rest, are marked by a sort of stage-livery. 
Modern farce had no more of modern reality or every-day expe- 
rience about it than Elizabethan tragedy or Christmas pantomime. 
If old Mr. Wiggins, or Percy Poppleton, or Susan Scroggs had 
ventured out of doors in the daytime, they, or either of them, 
would have been mobbed, or perchance taken to the police-station, 
as coming under the category of lunatics wandering at large. 
There was the same false idea of scenic effect and of accessory 
objects on the stage as there was of dress, I remember how my 
earliest sense of propriety was outraged by stage-banners and the 
conventional stage-method of carrying them. If at the age of ten 
I had been appointed director of a playhouse, I verily believe I 
should have distinguished myself as a reformer of these things, It 
gave me delight, at all events, when I saw them reformed even acci- 
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dentally. Do my readers remember how flags used to be displayed 
by means of a scythe-like curve of cane at the top, to prevent 
their drooping in natural folds? Fancy this on the field of 
Agincourt! Fancy it on the Horse Guards’ parade! How 
seldom does one see a looking-glass on the stage that resembles a 
looking-glass of the domestic pattern! The surface is generally 
a dull sheet of tin-foil ; and sometimes, by way of making it more 
unmirror-like than it is, two or three streaks of blue lightning are 
represented as issuing obliquely from one of the top corners. The 
first time I ever saw a mirror rationally pictured on the stage was 
at the Olympic, early in the management of the Wigans.. The 
scene was an ordinary middle-class sitting-room, as common-place 
and free from artistic pretence as the spirit of 1855 could make 
it. The fireplace was at the back of the stage, so that the 
chimney-glass boldly faced the front of the house. Now, to have 
had a real mirror would have been absurdly wrong—indeed, totally 
impracticable. Most managers would have resorted to our blind 
old friend, the tinfoil substitute. Not so Alfred Wigan, who had 
a genius for detail, and directed his scene-painter to ignore the 
auditory and to imagine a fourth side of the room. There was, 
as I remember, a red flock paper of the period on the walls of this 
Philistine chamber, and the looking-glass merely showed a repeti- 
tion of the pattern, reduced in size and in vividness of hue by the 
imaginary perspective. It was a bit of most satisfactory realism, 
so quiet and truthful as to pass unobserved by many spectators, as. 
I found by questioning those of my own acquaintance. Yet this 
reminiscence has its contrast in one which I will cite. It may 
serve as an example of the almost inveterate habit of evasion, in 
the pretended realism of the stage, that when Alfred Wigan 
appeared im proprid persond in the piece de circonstance, “The 
Camp at the Olympic,” written by Planché for the entrance of Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Wigan on their new enterprise, and when “the bare 
stage” was supposed to be first shown, it was only a stage ideal of 
a bare stage that we saw ; while the lessee and manager, appearing 
as the lessee and manager, disguised himself with a wig. Nothing 
could have been easier, one would suppose, than to present the bare 
stage as a reality, with a real live manager just out of Wych 
Street. And yet, you see, the thing was so untheatrical that it 
could not be done. 

The shows on the theatrical boards demand the same quality 
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and degree of taste, whether Shakspeare, or Grimaldi, or Maddison 
Morton be the genius of the display. As a discriminative critic 
and poet once said, “ There’s an art in pies; in raising crusts as 
well as galleries.” Architect and pastrycook alike are bound by 
laws, canons, and principles, which they neglect at the peril of 
judgment. Charles Kean paid great attention to the grouping of 
his plays; and if dances were introduced they were always 
picturesque and characteristic. Often there was a wildness in 
them which banished the ordinary idea of artificial training and 
collective drill. Mr. Cormack, who was a child and pupil him- 
self (Frampton being his preceptor) when I saw him first as a 
little satyr in a Bacchanal ballet at the Lyceum, was now the 
ballet-master. He showed himself a Napoleon of pantomime— 
or at least a Lannes; and perhaps this is nearer the mark, 
Charles Kean himself being the Napoleon of stage-grouping, 
always with a wisely chosen army-leader. They had the great 
advantage of attacking an inartistic period, so to speak, in rear, 
and with the material re-enforcement of improved popular know- 
ledge and taste. The old, stupid, conventional ideas of costume 
were in full retreat, and a fresh force of picturesque fancy and 


imagination, sympathizing earnestly with the historic past, was 
marching to the front. You have only to think of the pictorial 
art of that time, to match the Royal Academy with the theatre, 
and to call to mind how matters stood between them. Mediz- 


valism was reviving, and had touched the age with tints of the 
older painters. The Pre-Raphaelite movement was a new power, 
and the stage was not slow to feel it. Only a few years earlier, 
Macready and Maclise being contemporaries, the most benighted 
conceptions of historical art misled the many. The picturesque 
actor and theatrical painter had false models in view. Stage 
illustration nog-a-days is leagues ahead of both; and it had, 
indeed, got well in advance just when Macready had left the 
stage clear for Charles Kean, and the false, mannered, lifeless 
presentments drawn by Maclise from the masquerade-ware- 
house were being swept from recollection by Millais and Holman 
Hunt. Whether the acting is changed for the better by improved 
conditions of stage-arrangement I offer no opinion here; or, if 
I hint any, it is merely this—that precise accuracy of embellish- 
ment, if it do not improve good acting, can hardly make bad 
acting worse. That I hold the actor and the manager apart, in 
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considering the uses of well-directed show, must be seen in the 
fact that I have in my judgment set Macready far above Kean ; 
but Kean’s historical grouping and appointments, aided as they 
were by new lights of pictorial art, far above Macready’s. 

There comes another modern innovator in scenic method for 
our present consideration. Fechter introduced a system more 
original—I will not say more effective—than the system of Phelps, 
or than the system even of Kean. Phelps did his best, laboriously 
and honestly, to adorn the many plays he put upon the stage, 
using the best means at his command. Often great ingenuity 
was shown in the production of particular effects; but it can 
hardly be said that Phelps attempted any new plan of scenic 
arrangement—any positive system of his own. He was a 
reformer undoubtedly, and the chief of all in the whole range of 
theatrical history ; for, in producing more plays of the highest 
order than any other manager, he reformed more vicious customs 
in restoring the integrity of texts and in banishing unwarrantable 
interpolations. And he caught the spirit of historical accuracy, 
in costume and surroundings, before any help could come to 
him, as it came to Kean, from authorities who had made public the 
result of their antiquarian investigations. The scholarly Henry 
Marston was, I believe, the sole support on which Phelps rested 
‘ for the establishment of a novel and startling theory of costume 
for “Macbeth.” The ridiculous tartans had kept the stage till 
they were banished by the management of Sadler’s Wells. I 
claim for Phelps that he led the enterprise taken up by Kean, to 
whom the lion’s share of glory was given in those days. But 
Kean, in the mere disposition of scenery, was more of an origi- 
nator than Phelps. We have remarked that peculiarity of 
perspective, the oblique background, first introduced at the 
Princess's, and repeated, in a modified form, in many of the 
admirable interiors built upon the stage by Henry Irving. The 
last scene of “ Much Ado About Nothing” was arranged quite 
after the principle apparent in Charles Kean’s system. Now, let 
us regard Fechter’s totally different method of setting scenes. 
His main idea was to carry across the middle of the stage some 
species of rampart, for which the excuse was often hard to find, 
though he generally found it. Behind this low scene, reaching 
seldom above the middle of the human figure, a second row of 
footlights was placed, easily at disposal for modifying the light on 
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the farther scene, which gave the distance. Then Fechterhad an 
arrangement of his own invention at the wings, which dispensed 
with the old cumbrous method of sliding scenery on and off the 
stage. After his time, this device was copied usefully at the 
Alhambra, where, from the want of room at the sides, it was 
necessary to adopt some contrivance by which the wings should 
be made to revolve. The plan is again to be seen at the Prince’s 
Theatre, where the wings are set on poles as masts, which turn in 
asocket. This isnot by any means a necessity of Mr. Bruce’s new 
stage, which boasts unusual space on either side, behind the 
proscenium-wall. But, I need hardly say, neither at the old 
Alhambra, nor at the new theatre in Coventry Street named the 
Prince’s, has Fechter’s general principle of scene-setting been 
followed. It was to do a great deal, as Fechter promised ; but 
it has done nothing, and is now obsolete. Not so his reformation 
of costume, especially in “ Hamlet,” which effectively drove into 
exile the funereal furniture of black velvet and ostrich feathers. 
As I began, so shall I end—by declaring that the three great 
theatrical reformers, so far as the purpose of introducing appro- 
priate scenery, dresses, and decorations is concerned, have been 
Phelps, Charles Kean, and Fechter ; these having contributed to 
bequeath an example which the most enlightened managers of 
the present day are now intelligently, and, I will add, freely 
following. 


Marie Dorval. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


N 1830, the struggle for supremacy between the partisans of 
classical and romantic drama in Paris was: at its height, the 
leading champions of the new school being Bocage and the 
heroine of the present sketch. Some day, perhaps, I may have 
an opportunity of alluding to the former, a very old and valued 
friend of mine, and unrivalled in his peculiar line ;, but “place aux 
dames” being the obligatory motto of a gallant chronicler, and no 
authentic biography, as far as my knowledge goes, existing of the 
great actress whose name heads this paper, I make no apology for 
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grouping together in a connected form whatever reliable particulars 
I have succeeded in gleaning either from published or unpublished 
sources concerning her. 

Marie Dorval (whose real name was Delaunay, or, as some 
assert, Bourdais) was born at Lorient in 1792, and commenced 
her dramatic career, in her nineteenth year, at Bayonne, where the 
officers of the garrison, with whom she soon became an especial 
favourite, nicknamed her “ Little Boulotte.” In 1818 she appeared 
for the first time in Paris, at the Porte St. Martin, in an adaptation 
of Richardson’s “ Pamela,” and ere long worked her way from the 
fag-end to the head of the company, which counted at that date 
among its principal members Potier and Jenny Vertpré. She re- 
mained at this theatre twelve years, during which, side by side with 
Frédéric Lemaitre and Bocage, she participated in most of their 
successes ; and by her creations of Amélie in “ Trente ans,” and 
Adéle d’Hervey in “ Antony,” established herself in the opinion of 
the public as the only living actress capable of worthily interpreting 
the productions of the “romantic” school. On the return of 
Mdlle. Georges from Russia, and the accession of Harel to the 
management of the Porte St. Martin, Madame Dorval, or, as she 
was usually called since her marriage with Allan, a second-rate 
actor of the Gymnase, Allan-Dorval,* declined to renew her engage- 
ment, on the rational plea that two leading actresses in the same 
theatre would be one too many, and transferred her services for a 
short period to the Ambigu ; after which she started on a provin- 
cial tour, and only returned to Paris in 1834. 

On April 21 of that year she appeared at the Théatre Francais 
in “Une Liaison,” a semi-comedy, semi-drama by no means calcu- 
lated to exhibit her powers in a favourable light; she was 
subsequently seen to more advantage in “ La Mére et ‘la Fille,” 
and as Marguerite Cogni in Ancelot’s “Lord Byron a Venise.” 
The main object, however, of the manager in engaging her was 
the proposed revival of “Antony,” a renewal of its original vogue 
being reasonably anticipated ; but this project was not destined 
to be realized. No sooner had Dumas’s drama been announced in 
the bills than a portion of the press, and more particularly the 


* Some years after the death of her first husband, she became the wife of the dramatist 
Merle, author of ‘‘ Le Monstre et le Magicien,”” adapted from Mrs. Shelley’s ‘‘ Franken- 
stein,’ in which Mr. T. P. Cooke was specially engaged for the part of the Monster. 


This union was by no means a happy one, and a separation by mutual consent ultimately 
took place. 
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Constitutionnel, deprecated its reproduction as “an outrage against 
morality and common decency,” and caused the censor to forbid 
the performance. Upon this, Madame Dorval published a letter 
in the leading journals, stating that “Antony,” having been 
already played fifty nights at the Porte St. Martin and thirty 
nights at the Odéon, could in no wise be regarded as a novelty, 
and ought not therefore to be subject to the caprice of a censor. 
That functionary, however, apparently thought otherwise, for he 
persisted in his veto, and the rehearsals of “Antony” were at an 
end. 

To console her for this disappointment, Alfred de Vigny, one 
of her fervent admirers, entrusted her with the part of Kitty Bell in 
his drama of “ Chatterton,” first performed on February 12, 1835 ; 
a creation which afforded her ample scope for the display of that 
genuine pathos, the effect of which was so irresistible. Nine weeks 
later, Victor Hugo’s “Angelo, tyran de Padoue” furnished her 
with an opportunity of measuring her talent with that of Mdlle. 
Mars ; the simultaneous appearance in one piece of the two great 
actresses of the day, and the contrast between the soft and silvery 
tones of La Tisbé and the passionate impetuosity of Catarina 
were alike attractive to playgoers and beneficial to the treasury, 
the receipts of the fourteen first representations having exceeded 
sixty thousand francs. 

And yet, notwithstanding her apparently brilliant position, 
Madame Dorval never felt completely at home at the Comédie 
Frangaise ; like Bocage, a declared enemy to tradition, she could 
neither appreciate nor understand the respect manifested by those 
around her for certain set forms of accentuation and delivery, 
simply because they had been adopted and handed down by the 
actors of a bygone age. She was nothing if not impulsive, and 
above all natural ; and the strict attention to conventional correct- 
ness both of tone and gesture, which was looked upon by 
her fellow artists as obligatory, was inexpressibly repugnant 
to her; on the other hand, her comrades were perpetually on 
tenter-hooks, lest, carried away by her enthusiasm, she should at 
any moment overstep the prescribed line of classical decorum, and 
introduce into the house of Moliére even the faintest reminiscence 
of her boulevard extraction. With such different ideas, it was 
impossible that things could go on well; disputes and misunder- 
standings continually arose, and it was a relief to both parties 
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when the close of her engagement allowed her to withdraw from 
a theatre where her very qualities had proved an obstacle to her 
success. A letter, now before us, addressed by her to the 
controller of the affairs of the society, complains bitterly of the 
neglect shown her whenever she applied for the free admissions to 
which she’ was entitled, the places allotted to her being so 
bad that she was unable to offer them to any one. Profiting, 


therefore, by the excitement caused by the début of Malle. 


Rachel, and rightly judging that the growing popularity of © 


classical tragedy augured ill for the disciples of the romantic school, 
she signed a contract with the manager of the Renaissance, and 
appeared there November7, 1839, as Louise, in “Le Proscrit,” a 
powerful drama by Frédéric Soulié. 

Unfortunately, that ill-starred establishment was then on its 
last legs ; the director, M. Anténor Joly, whose ambition had led 
him to attempt a combination of every possible dramatic 
speciality, ‘even including opera and ballet, and who had crippled 
his resources by the engagement of a far too numerous company, 
was compelled a few months later to abandon what had been from 
the outset a disastrous speculation, and to close his doors, leaving 
his actors to shift for themselves. It was during her connection 
with this theatre that Madame Dorval, while exerting her utmost 
powers one evening to overcome the lethargy of a thin and apathetic 
audience, remarked in a box near the stage a lady, whose features 
she was unable to distinguish, but who evidently followed her per- 
formance with the deepest interest, and applauded her so persistently 
that the whole house gradually caught the infection, and the curtain 
finally descended amid a hurricane of applause. Scarcely had the 
actress reached her dressing-room, when she was surprised by the 
abrupt entrance of her unknown admirer, who, without a word of 
apology, embraced her cordially, exclaiming, “ How happy you 
are to be able to act as you have done to-night.” Something in 
the tone and accent of her visitor struck Madame Dorval as being 
familiar to her. “Who, then, are you?” she asked. “Do you not 
know me?” replied the other ; “my name is Malibran.” 

Our heroine’s next engagement was at the Odéon, where, once 
more supported by her old ally, Bocage, she mainly contributed 
to: the success of “ Lucréce,” “La Main droite et la Main gauche,” 
and “La Comtesse d’Altenberg ;’ and-in 1845 returned to the 
Porte St. Martin, signalizing ‘her re-appearance there by, perhaps, 
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the most perfect of all her artistic efforts—namely, “ Marie Jeanne.” 
Her last creation of any note was Agnés de Meranie in Ponsard’s 
tragedy at the Odéon. From that time, with the exception of a 
few performances at the Théatre Historique, and a brief engage- 
ment at the Théatre St. Marcel, her Parisian career may be said 
to have closed, the last eighteen months of her life haviiiz been 
spent in a provincial tour. Early in May, 1849, “an application 
was made by some of the most eminent literary men in France, 
including Victor Hugo, Dumas, and Janin, to M. Léon Faucher, 
then Minister of the Interior, warmly advocating her re-engage- 
ment at the Théatre Frangais, where she had not appeared for 
seven or eight years. Scarcely had their petition been delivered 
when news arrived of the sudden and severe illness of the celebrated 
artist at Caen ; and, a few days later, of her return to Paris almost 
in a dying state. The consequences of this imprudent step were, 
as might be expected, fatal; and on Sunday, May 20, she breathed 
her last, regretted, not only by her friends—and they were many— 
but by all who ‘still cherished a recollection of her extraordinary 
talent.” 

Shortly after her death, an article appeared in a periodical 
work, the following extract from which gives an accurate descrip- 
tion of this remarkable woman: “ However carefully we may 
examine the contemporary theatrical annals of France, or any 
other country, we shall rarely meet with an artist better qualified, 
in a physical point of view, to cope with the exigencies of the 
modern dramatic-school than Madame Dorval. With no preten- 
sion to refined elegance of manner, or to studied purity of diction 
—relying for effect not on the classic suggestions of art, but on 
the fervid inspirations of Nature—she was occasionally coarse, 
but more often sublime. A true creature of impulse, endowed 
with an inexhaustible fund of energy, tenderness, and enthusiasm, 
she could now (by one of those terrible bursts of passion which 
first obtained for her the appellation of /e drame incarné) make 
her’ audience shudder and quail. before her ; and now, by some 
exquisite and spontaneous touch of pathos, melt the most in- 
different, the most stony-hearted, to tears. Her powers of 
endurance were such that, after-sustaining the most fatiguing 
part, she rarely betrayed any symptom of exhaustion; her 
energy seemed to increase with each succeeding act, and she was 
never seen to such advantage as in the closing scene.” 
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In private life Madame Dorval was frank, unaffected, kind- 
hearted, and deservedly popular. Like Mrs. Siddons, she was 
occasionally prone to indulge in tragedy-tones off the stage, not 
for the sake of effect, but from sheer force of habit; and I re- 
member hearinc_.che well-known novelist, Mrs. Isabella Romer, 
relate tha., meeting her once at a ‘able d’héte breakfast at Mar- 
seilles, she happened to ask her if the eggs were fresh. “Madame,” 
replied the actress, with a sepulchral intonation that chilled all 
her hearers to the bone, “ils sont détesta-a-bles !” 

Two extracts from unpublished letters which have passed 
through my hands may be inserted here, as forming an appropriate 
close to the preceding sketch. The first, dated January 21, 1834, 
and addressed to the manager of the Théatre Frangais, M. Jouslin 
de la Salle, assures him of her readiness to accept the part cast 
her in the piece of Messrs. Empis and Mazéres. “When I have 
played it,” she says, “I shall be at your disposal for Antony, 
and also for Clotilde, Henri Trois, and Les Enfants d’Edouard— 
that is to say, if Mdlle. Mars will consent to my appearing in 
them. In any and every case rely on my ardent wish to be of 
service to the Comédie Francaise.” 

Writing some years later to the author of a theatrical biography, 
who had submitted for her inspection the article concerning her, 
with, probably, a hint that on certain conditions it might be made 
still more flattering, she says: “I thank you for your favourable 
notice of my dramatic career, and subscribe with pleasure to your 
book in its present state. The further additions you allude to I 
must decline to accept, having no fancy for purchasing celebrity 
at the rate of two francs a line.” 

One more extract—a very short one—from a letter addressed 
to Alexandre Dumas from Antwerp, where she was playing in 
summer to empty benches. The missive contained a pen and 
ink sketch of the Antwerp theatre, round which a multitude of 
rats were represented as joyously dancing: “You are to under- 
stand by this,” she says, “qu'il n’y a pas un cha? dans la salle.” 
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An Interior. 


A SUMMER IDYLL. 


QUAINT old-fashioned room with polished floor, 
In which the sober aspect of the place 
Is mirrored clearly as the open door 
Lets in the sunlight. Many a queer old face 
Is peeping from the twisted carven chairs, 
Which, black from age, stand grimly ’gainst the wall, 
And on the mantelshelf old Worcester wares 
Seem posed regardless of a threatened fall. 
The tables, high and spindle-legged, uphold 
In bowls of china, mostly blue and white, 
Whole masses of sweet roses, red and gold 
And creamy, shaded ’neath the foliage bright. 
Two narrow bookshelves, towering and grotesque, 
Stand locked, as jealous of the ponderous tomes : 
The books to read, the Bible, Baxter’s “‘ Rest,” 
And “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” find their different homes 
On chair or table, and untouched remain 
Until the Sabbath, when the fingers slim, 
Which closed them that day week, will turn again 
Each yellow page of sermon or of hymn. 
And o’er the whole a certain decorous peace— 
A trifle narrow but of perfect calm— 
Is felt to hover, and the sunbeams cease 
Their fitful dancing, as in shy alarm 
They steal in, seeking for the lovely flowers 
That in the garden yesterday they woo'd, 
And prospering in their search, the morning hours 
They rest there, gladly as a poet would. 


Envoy. 


One final peep. The roses nod “Good-bye,” 
And passing o’er the threshold with my rhyme, 
I dream the ray and rosebud—you and J, 
And our two lives perpetual Summertime ! 
M. E. W. 
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An Evening with Marionettes. 
By A. CALTHROP. 


VISIT to a theatre is almost invariably one of the ordeals 
to which the typical British tourist voluntarily subjects 
himself, during a temporary residence in a Continental town. To 
the boredom of listening to high-flown sentiments or broad jokes 
in an unintelligible tongue—for our typical tourist understands 
no language but his own—the Englishman submits, with more or 
less grace, while, with the aid of his opera-glasses, he surveys the 
stage and the foreign actors and actresses, from whatever quarter 
of the house happens, by dint of its comparative costliness, to be 
counted worthy of his immediate patronage. A theatre, like a 
famous church or a picture gallery, is a place to be “done,” and 
the English tourist “does” it, with an unflinching conscien- 
tiousness characteristic of his country and his class. 

I happened to spend some months of last year in Venice, and 
it need hardly be said that I did not go away without passing 
one evening, at least, at a Venetian theatre. But my visit was 
not made until I fondly fancied that I had acquired some 
command of the Italian tongue. I could point to Italian 
grammars, which I had often patiently thumbed, and occasionally 
impatiently apostrophized ; I could repeat by heart, or rather by 
rote, infantile stories, in which a “piccolo Roberto” or a “cativo 
Alfonso” posed wearisomely as example or warning ; I could give 
orders for dinner to Minighina, the “gouvernante” of our 
lodgings ; I had, on more than one occasion, called for an im- 
promptu meal of hot chestnuts, or whipped cream, at some shop 
in a Calle, or on the Piazza, and I had listened in the Waldensian 
Church to a sermon, of which I managed to comprehend all the 
sense and a fair proportion of the words. I had a speaking 
acquaintance with a superlatively suave, and comparatively honest, 
proprietor of a stall on the Riva Schiavoni, and I had played, 
during expeditions to Venetian lions, my modest part in rather 
one-sided conversations with sundry gondoliers. There were 
Italians to be found, hardy enough to declare that I spoke 
“ benissimo, la lingua Italiana,” and though I had my suspicions 
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of a sacrifice, in this statement, of truth to politeness, the com= 
pliment was not altogether displeasing to my British ears. 

It was, then, with some confidence—not to say elation—con- 
cerning my powers as a linguist, that I consented one evening in 
Venice to join an English party bound for a theatre. “Let us 
go to the Marionettes ; they are so distinctly Italian,” said one of 
our number, and the suggestion won instant acceptance. It 
so happened that none of us had ever seen Marionettes, and we 
all shared, in greater or less degree, the old Athenian love for 
“some new thing.” 

The apartments in which I had, in company with some friends, 
established myself in Venice, were on the Riva Schiavoni, and 
therefore on the same side as the theatre of the Grand Canal. 
This being the case, and the distance being short, it was arranged 
that we should walk to our destination. Evening dress would have 
demanded a gondola, but the tyranny which in London theatres 
prescribes a regulation costume, is in Venice exchanged for perfect 
freedom. And the Teatro Minerva—the home of the Marionettes 
—is the cheapest, and if possible the least exacting, concerning 
attire of all the Venetian playhouses. 

“ Some people are born fashionable ; some achieve fashion, and 
others, like your humble servant, have fashion thrust upon them,” 
remarked Charles Lamb to Southey, when his tailor brought him 
home “a new coat, lapelled, with a velvet collar.” We had, on 
the evening of which I write, the reverse of fashion thrust upon 
us, by the hours kept at the Teatro Minerva, where—to suit the 
convenience of children, who are its chief patronizers—performances 
begin at half-past six and are over at nine. We dined at the un- 
fashionable hour of half-past five, and before half-past six were 
crossing the Piazza, on our way to the theatre. 

The Piazza was gay as ever. The band played cheerily ; the 
stream of promenaders flowed on incessantly ; at the tables, before 
the Caffé Florian and the Caffé Quadri, were the ‘usual knots of 
officers, civilians, foreign artists and ladies ; while newsvendors 
moved up and down, loudly proclaiming the titles of their papers— 
La Gazetta, L’ Adriatico, Daily News—and coquettish flower-girls 
flitted from table to table with their baskets of bouquets. 

We left the Piazza, crossed the bridge of S. Moise, walked 
some short way along the street, which boasts the original name 
of “March the 22nd,” and presently turned down the Calle del 

T2 
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Teatro, one of those characteristic Venetian streets, through which 
two persons can with difficulty walk abreast. The theatre was the 
principal object in the Calle, but it could not by any means be 
called a building of imposing appearance. We paid, according to 
universal Venetian custom, a certain sum for admittance, and then 
we were confronted by the problem—What places it would be 
advisable to take ? We discovered that our entrance fee of twenty- 
five centessimi—twopence halfpenny—would secure us seats in 
the body of the theatre, where, as a hurried glance informed us, 
untempting-looking benches, with a passage down the middle, sup- 
plied the place of pit and stalls. The man at the ticket office, an 
individual with black hair, a sallow face, and dirty hands, looked 


at our party, and suggested that the “Signori’ should hire a 
private box. 


We asked the price. 

“ One franc, fifty.” 

The money was laid down—not without some self-gratulation 
on the smallness of the sum—and we followed an attendant, who 
came forward to marshal us to places, 

A private box at the Marionette Theatre permits, as we found 
to our cost, none of its occupants to face, and only two of them 
to gain, a limited view of the stage. They sit vis-a-vis, as in an 
omnibus, upon hard, immovable benches, on each side of a kind 
of tunnel. 

We stood up and looked around us. The audience was some- 
what meagre. In the body of the house an old man, with a 
basket of fruits glacés—plums, oranges in quarters, cherries, grapes, 
dissected walnuts, chestnuts, what not ?—which were spitted on 
small wooden skewers, and priced at a halfpenny a stick, moved 
about among the thinly filled benches, and occasionally exchanged 
some of his wares for coppers. 

The orchestra—an exceptionally good one, for the place— 
woke up into life ; ; then the music died away, and the curtain 
rose. Two Marionettes, attired in male costume, rushed, in a 
series of jerks, on to the stage, from opposite wings. Their 
stature astonished us. We had expected to find them the size 
of average dolls. Lo and behold! they measured at least three 
feet ; and, as they were correctly proportioned, and as there was 
no ordinary mortal, beside them, to mark relative height, they 
deluded us into a momentary notion that they were the size of life. 
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A dialogue began, the voices proceeding from some mysterious 
elevation, from whence the wires, regulating the movements of 
the professing speakers, were pulled. One Marionette represented 
a wicked Marchese. We sustained the dignity of the marquisate 
in a suit of rusty black, with a cravat tied in an ample bow under 
one ear; his bushy hair, vermilion cheeks, and sweeping black 
moustache were objects calculated to strike awe into the breasts 
of commoners uninitiated in the characteristics of leading mem- 
bers of the peerage. His lordship gesticulated abundantly ; he 
waved his right arm; he shook his head ; he sat down and rose 
up; he advanced and retreated, after tireless if not dramatic 
fashion ; and all the time, while he moved hither and thither, and 
while he listened or declaimed, no change of expression came 
into his unblinking eyes and no particle of vermilion faded in 
his cheeks. 

Meanwhile, how was the plot of the play developing, as the 
dialogue went on? I listened intently, and found, alas! that all 
my study of Italian grammar, all my reluctant acquaintance with 
the “piccolo Roberto” and the “cativo Alfonso,” and all my 
attendance at the Waldensian Church, served me not one whit in 
my attempt to translate the speeches of the actors into my mother 
tongue. “These fellows talk Venetian dialect—not a syllable of 
Italian,” exclaimed one of the members of our party, an English 
artist, who had lived six years in Italy, and had won some repute 
as an Italian scholar. I found, to my consolation, that he barely 
understood a word. “We ought to have gone to the Goldoni, 
and heard a good comedy,” he went on. “There, true Italian 
is spoken, and we should have been at home!” Nobody present 
reminded the artist—for we all possessed nobility of soul—that it 
was he who originally proposed our visit to the Marionettes. We 
applied ourselves to watching the stage, and constructing out of 
the action of the puppets a story for ourselves. A store of material 
was at hand. There was the heroine, a certain “ Guilietta,” 
daughter of our first friend, the Marchese, who gave the title to 
the play; there was her lover—poor, but worthy—whose suit 
was scornfully rejected by the father; there was a vast sum of 
money which the Marchese rashly, if not obtrusively, carried about 
in a capacious bag; there were handsome robbers who stole the 
treasure and a little girl—apparently another daughter of the 
Marchese—and who met in a cave, which, as represented on the 
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stage, gained for some scenic artist or another the easily won 
applause of the house. There was.a good-natured dwarf—the 
wag of the piece—whose lightest word (to us incomprehensible) 
was received with roars of irritating, because seemingly causeless, 
laughter, and who by some artifice, too deep for our wit to 
fathom, won back the treasure and the daughter for the Marchese, 
demanding as compensation for his pains the bestowal of 
Guilietta’s hand on her faithful swain. Virtue met its due 
reward at the close of the play, and poetical justice must have 
been hard to please if she was not satisfied. 

The movements of the puppets and the prompt, if exaggerated, 
manner in which, by dint of hidden management of wires, they 
suited action to word and word to action, were clever enough. 
The whole performance was praiseworthy as a piece of mechanical 
skill, though it did not deserve the name of art. 

But the crowning point of all was a Marionette ballet which 
succeeded the play. The expectancy written on the faces of the 
audience, before the curtain rose on the second part of the 
evening’s performance, led us to look for something entertaining, 
and we were not disappointed. It was a sight to see the puppet- 


dancers poise themselves on one foot, and lift the other, slowly 
and cautiously, high in the air, pointing the toe and rounding the 


arms in true professional style. The impassiveness of face, which 


had ill-befitted the emotional Guilietta and her friends, only added 
a new power of amusement to the performer of a pas de seul. Not 
the steadfast tin soldier of Hans Andersen’s immortal story could 
have been more enamoured of the charming paper-dancer than 
were we of the leading Marionette of the ballet. If the serious 
play, with its mysterious Venetian dialogue, with the redundant 
gesticulation, and the stolid, inartistic faces of its actors, had 
bored us a little, the ballet restored our drooping spirits. 

“Now, confess, the dancing was very amusing,” we said to our 
friend, the artist, as the drop-scene fell at last, and we prepared to 
leave the box. 

“Yes, it was amusing,” was the answer, delivered with a lenient 
smile ; “but I have had enough of Marionettes—haven’t you ? 


When we go to a theatre again in Venice, let it be to the 
Goldoni,” 


CAD 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


N Easter Monday, Mr. Carl Rosa resumed his brief annual tenancy 
of “ Old Drury” with a powerful company, in which Madame Marie 
Roze replaces Madame Alwina Valleria as prima donna assoluta, and an 
orchestra of remarkable strength and executant ability. Miss Gaylord, Mr. 
Charles Lyall, and one or two other useful vocalists, whose names have for 
some years past been familiar to the public ear in connection with Mr. 
Rosa’s enterprise, have withdrawn themselves therefrom since last year’s 
spring season ; but the vacancies thus accruing have, on the whole, been 
satisfactorily filled up. The position of “heroic tenor” is still most effi- 
ciently occupied by Mr. Barton McGuckin ; Madame Georgina Burns has 
resumed her post of first “florid” soprano with undiminished powers ; 
Messrs. Ludwig, Leslie Crotty, and Snazelle are still to be found in the 
parts they filled so well last year, as well as in new ones excellently suited 
to their several capacities; and Mr. Joseph Maas, a host in himself, has 
been specially re-engaged to impersonate several of his favourite characters. 
The additions to the company are numerous, and need not be fully recapi- 
tulated in this notice, written at the close of the first week’s performances, 
during which no operatic novelties were produced, and only a few of Mr. 
Rosa’s recruits were introduced to the Drury Lane public. Amongst 
these, however, Mdlle. Delphine le Brun and Mr. Barrington Foote were 
conspicuous for their finished musical and dramatic renderings of the parts 
assigned to them, proving themselves in every respect worthy of association 
with the leading operatic impresa of this country. 

Mr. Rosa opened with “ The Bohemian Girl,” the homely melodies ot 
which unsophisticated work rarely fail to draw a crowded house, despite 
the literary absurdities and abominations of its libretto. As might have 
been expected on one of the four national holidays, whatever the announce- 
ment on the bill, Drury Lane was thronged with a huge audience, well 
inclined to be pleased and exuberantly demonstrative in its gratitude for 
an excellent performance. 

“‘ Maritana”—with Madame Burns in the title-réle; Mr. Maas, as Don 
Cesar; Mr. Ludwig, as Don José; and Miss Burton (for the first time in 
London), as the faithful Lazarillo—was excellently given to a thronged 
house on the third evening of the Easter week. Thursday witnessed the 
revival of Mr. Mackenzie’s delightful opera, ‘“ Colomba ;” Madame Roze 
added another leaf to her laurel-wreath by a highly dramatic’impersonation 
of the fiery Corsican damsel, and sang her music, including an effective 
new solo, introduced into the second act, quite charmingly. The lugubrious 
part of Brando Savelli was ably sustained by Mr. Foote, whose ‘sonorous 
bass voice told with great effect in the concerted pieces. In the distribution 
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of the other réles no change had been made since last year; I need 
scarcely say, therefore, that the performance as a whole was all that could 
be wished. Judicious “ cuts”—especially that which has got rid of the 
tiresome and anachronistic funeral sermon, formerly preached by the 
Governor of Corsica at the close of the last act—have supplied compact- 
ness and added strength to a work which, I venture to prophesy, will hold 
its own on the lyric stage of England and Germany for many a year to 
come. “ Mignon,” represented by Clara Perry, vice Julia Gaylord, was the 
event of Friday, and scored an unquestionable success, every part being 
thoroughly well filled. 

Mr. Rosa’s principal novelty for the spring season of 1884, “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” by Villiers Stanford and Gilbert a’ Beckett, is looked 
forward to with great interest by the music-lovers of this metropolis. I 
have received the libretto and score, both of which reveal talent of a very 
uncommon order. Dr. Stanford’s share of the work abounds in “con- 
tinuous melody” of an extremely attractive and interesting character, but is 
conspicuously lacking in the sort of tunes that listeners carry away with 
them in their heads “after the opera is over.’ The orchestration is 
ingenious, refined, and lavishly fraught with subtle combinations of tone. 
colour. Mr. a’ Beckett’s ‘“‘ book” should make an agreeable sensation in 
literary and dramatic circles. It teems with gracefll verse, frequently 
pervaded by true poetical inspiration, and always written with an elegant 
mastery of our language and a ripe knowledge of vocal requirements. I 
do not hesitate to signalize it as the best operatic libretto of this cr any 
other day. 

Wo. Beatty-Kincston. 


“LA COSAQUE.” 


A Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by M. M. Henri Meituac and Atpgrt Mittaup. Music by Herve. 
English adaptation by SypNey Grunpy. First acted in England at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Hastings, on Monday, April 7, 1884. Produced at the Royalty Theatre, 

London, on the following Saturday, April 12, 1884. 


Prince Gregoire Mons. Marius, Jules Primitiff Mr. Henry AsHLEy. 
Prince Feodor ... .... Mr. Sipney Harcourt. Madame Dupotin ... Miss AMALIA. 

Prince Cyrille... ... Mr. H. Wittiams. Mdlle. Phémie Miss Scort. 

Count Moleskin Mr. H. Rosinson. Princess Machinskoff.. Miss Kate SANTLEy. 
Pierre Strogoff ... .... Mr. B. Ho_mes, 


By her careful and lively production of Hervé’s “ La Cosaque”—the 
English version of which from Meilhac and Millaud’s original libretto has 
been executed with considerable spirit and remarkable judiciousness by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy—Miss Kate Santley has scored a legitimate success 
which promises to rival that achieved some months ago by “ The Merry 
Duchess,” and has most effectually contributed to the enlivenment of an 
unusually bleak and dismal London spring season. She has provided a 
handsome and valuable setting for an imitation musical gem that sparkles 
brightly enough, although in itself mere paste of little intrinsic value. 
“La Cosaque” is presented to the public with a cast of unusual all-round 
excellence ; the result being an exhilarating lightness of rendering that, as 
a tule, is a characteristic of Parisian rather than of Londonian perform- 
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ances. Miss Santley is one of those accomplished artists—too rare in this 
country—whose acting and singing alike teem with unforced gaiety. Every- 
thing she says, does, or sings upon the stage appears to be the outcome of 
her own quick intelligence and vivacious disposition ; the assiduous study 
that underlies her impersonations is so cleverly concealed that art wears 
the semblance of Nature. In this respect a strong affinity is noticeable 
between herself and Mr. Henry Ashley—perhaps the only eccentric 
comedian of English birth who, were he transplanted to the Boulevards, 
would within a week establish himself as solidly in the favour of French 
audiences as even the inimitable Baron. Mr. Ashley’s gifts and method, 
indeed, are instinct with French /egérefé and airiness ; his fun, in action as 
well as delivery, is lightsome and quaint, never, however extravagant, 
degenerating for a moment into grotesqueness or vulgarity. Such spon- 
taneous and unflagging geniality as his affords a truly refreshing contrast to 
the laboured and spasmodic buffoonery that constitutes the chief claim—a 
claim, I admit, that is generally and remuneratively recognised—to popu- 
larity of more than one leading London low comedian. The third 
“principal” in “La Cosaque” is M. Marius, to whom a part has been 
assigned that gives him full scope for the display of his abilities as a 
delineator of human eccentricities and unconscious absurdities. Comic 
fury is one of this humorous acttor’s “strong suits ;” and Prince Gregoire, 
the military despot entrusted with the guardianship of a self-willed and 
whimsical niece—the heroine of the piece—enjoys many opportunities for 
indulging in outbursts of impotent choler, of which opportunities M. 
Marius avails himself, with infinite verve, to elicit peal after peal of uncon- 
trollable laughter from his audience. The subordinate ré/es of the vaude- 
ville are one and all well sustained; but, by reason of their intrinsic 
insignificance, call for no especial mention in this place. Miss Santley and 
her two brilliant colleagues have matters all their own way throughout 
“La Cosaque” as far as situations, lyric, and dialogue are concerned, and 
constitute a trefoil of talent that more than suffices to furnish a delightful 
evening’s entertainment. 

Inoffensive mediocrity characterizes M. Hervé’s music in this as in the 
majority of his operatic works, very few of which are absolutely bad, 
whilst none are pre-eminently good. The songs and concerted pieces of 
“La Cosaque” abound in reminiscences of compositions familiar to the ad- 
mirers of Auber, Offenbach, and Lecocq. They are chiefly entertaining 
when they most unmistakably recall well-known strains ; at other moments 
they fall but tamely on the ear. The plot dealt with by M. Hervé, however, 
though slightly constructed, is not lacking in ingenuity or plausible pretexts 
for the introduction of comic “business.” Anna Machinskoff is an orphan 
heiress, wilful by nature and imperious by habit, having been carefully 
spoiled by everybody about her since her childhood’s earliest days. When 
we first make her acquaintance she is a social /ionne at St. Petersburg, 
utterly devoid of veneration for the exalted, or of consideration for the 
lowly. She banters princes and envoys extraordinary, thrashes her 
servants and bullies her natural protectors: her favourite pet is a lion cub, 
the terror of her household ; she summons her attendants by pistol fire ; 
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and is, on the whole, an exceptionally druyante young person. Early in the 
play she is seized with a whim to visit Paris. Her guardian and near 
kinsmen oppose this fancy, which forthwith becomes a settled resolve, 
frustrating coercion by the old-fashioned expedient of an escape in disguise, 
under the protection of a French bagman who has called upon the wealthy 
young princess with samples of millinery, and, believing her to be her own 
maid, consents to escort her to Paris and find her employment in the 
magasin de modes for which he “ travels” abroad. All this he punctually 
does. As a shopwoman the Cossack heiress does her best to ruin the 
business of Madame Dupotin (Miss Amalia), speedily bringing about her 
own dismissal, as well as that of her friend the bagman ; who, by the way, 
is invested with patrician potentialities for reasons that become apparent in 
the dénouement. Anna Semionona, when her employer gives her notice, 
discloses her rank, buys the dressmaking business, and has her name put up 
over the shop-front, with the amiable purpose of humiliating her august 
relatives. Prince Gregoire, however, her uncle-guardian, turns up with an 
Imperial ukase, commanding her to marry within twenty-four hours or lose 
her property and title. As the decree does not specify whom she is to wed, 
she resolves, with more than lightning-like promptitude, to spite her family 
by espousing the plebeian bagman, who declines the honour of serving her 
as a matrimonial #7s-aller, although he is secretly enamoured of the beautiful 
high-born vixen. Struck by his disinterestedness and dignified self-respect, 
she conceives a real passion for him, and wooes him with characteristic im- 
petuosity, even going to the length. of offering to submit her fair shoulders 
to discipline from that emblem of Russian conjugal authority, the whip, if 
wielded by the object of her sudden affection. Of course, Jules Primitif, 
the magnanimous bagman, eventually turns out to be her cousin, and every- 
body is made happy, including the audience. Playgoers who want to enjoy 
an indefinite number of hearty laughs, to see some excellent acting, and hear 
Miss Santley sing at her very best, should make a point of attending at 
least one performance of “‘La Cosaque” at the Royalty Theatre. 


W. B. K. 


“ CHILPERIC.” 


An Opera, in Three Acts. Music by Herve. Adapted by H. HERSEE and H, B, Farnie. 
Reproduced at the opening of the Empire Theatre, on Thursday, April 17, 1884. 


Mr. HERBERT STANDING. Casan ... «» .. Muss CLARA GRAHAM. 
. Mr. Henry Warproper, Fana Miss KATHERINE GARDINER. 
Mr. WESTLAKE PErry, Alfred .. Muss Ivy WARNER. 
. Mons. Pau.us. Victor + po ae 
Ne eee iss ADA Hit, 
} Tue Brotuers TAccHt. Brunehaut ... .... Miss CLara Douctas. 
Mr. Fevix Bury. Miss Roszz Heat, 
. Mr. Lopresti. Don Nervose .., Miss Matrig Wynne. 
Toc... .. ... ... Mr. James T. Powers. Yvonne... ... .... Miss RuTH AVONDALE, 
Sieur de Gruelle... Mr. Harry PAutton. Hermance Miss Lina, 
Frédégonda MDLLE. CAMILLE D’ARVILLE, Dona Tuberosa ... Miss SALLiz TuRNER. 
Lan Miss AGNnEs ConsvuELo. Galsuinda Miss MapcE SHIRLEY. 





Ir is always agreeable to chronicle a success, even when that crowning 
joy of theatrical managements is not based upon strictly legitimate 
foundations. This was pre-eminently the case with the triumphant: 
premiere, at which I was present in the Empire Theatre on the 17th of 
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April. By its magnificent production of Hervé’s ‘‘ Chilpéric,” the zmpresa 
of this beautiful theatre has made one of the happiest hits it has ever been 
my privilege to record. That the hit in question was not in any important 
respect the outcome of “ Chilpéric’s” intrinsic merits, musical or dramatic, 
matters little to a complacent management or a delighted public. In 
theatrical parlance, the revival of this extravaganza was “a great go,” and 
by no means undeservedly so, by reason of the amusing novelties imported 
into it, the tasteful splendour of its mise en scéne, and the meritorious singing 
and acting of all the artists, leading and subordinate, engaged for its per- 
formance. “ Chilpéric” is a dull story, forlorn of action, and set to insigni- 
ficant music—Offenbach and water, dispensed in mawkish draughts, now 
and anon faintly flavoured with Gounod drops, or essences pilfered from 
the laboratory of Meyerbeer. The Gallic King, who is the titular hero of 
the piece, has nothing of any interest to do or say, and little to recommend 
him to the sympathies of an audience save his amatory proclivities, which 
prompt him to irregularities of conduct that would be more thrilling, from 
a dramatic point of view, if they sometimes lightly overstepped the bounds 
of royal discretion. This, however, is not the case ; and King Chilpéric, as 
a baffled Lovelace, lays himself open to be looked down upon by men and 
laughed at by women. In a word, he is a poor creature. The other 
characters in the extravaganza are no less devoid of dramatic significance 
or purpose than this ineffectual monarch. 

The dialogue and lyrics of “Chilpéric”—that is to say, of the English 
version brought out at the Empire—are obviously by two or three hands ; 
wherefore they exhibit an unevenness to which many objections might be 
raised were /ibretti of this character fit subjects for serious criticism. As it 
is, the trinity of authors—for the touch of Mr. Paulton is as plainly recog- 
nizable in the spoken words as that of Mr. Hersee in the songs, or of 
Mr, Farnie in the adaptation—has given usa “ book” that efficiently carries 
out the purpose for which it was written—viz., to provide laughter by 
audacious puns, startling anachronisms, and more or less stinging satire 
upon political incidents and utterances of the day. Extravaganza is the 
chartered libertine of the stage ; it spurns history under its twinkling feet, 
merrily tears “the unities” to tatters, turns chronology inside out, and 
ignores time, locality, and fact, with sprightly zmsouciance. When, therefore, 
as in “Chilpéric,” Druids lend money upon watches, and are consulted 
respecting racing events; Gaulish despots smoke cigarettes and criticize 
tinned meat ; and a singer from a French café chantant trolls lays of the 
week before last in the presence of a Court so ancient and so barbaric as 
not to have been yet converted to Christianity, the best thing an audience 
can do is to give its critical faculty a few hours’ holiday, and laugh to its 
heart’s content, whenever it finds anything funny enough to laugh at. 

In the Empire revival of “ Chilpéric ” there are, however, attractions 
galore that have nothingto do with the “book ” of that soi-disant “ opera,” 
and it is upon these that the management has most judiciously relied for a 
success which, as I have already stated, was in every way complete. Mr. 
Bruce Smith’s scenery is incomparably beautiful. There is, in the third act, 
a bird’s-eye view of a far-off plain, through which a placid river winds its 
lustrous way, that cannot fail, I think, to linger tenderly in the memory of 
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every lover of the picturesque who shall once have feasted his eye upon its 
tranquil loveliness. The costumes, so tasteful, rich and various as to baffle 
any attempt at description on my part, are advantageously displayed in a 
long succession of stately processions, lively ballets, and graceful groups— 
assorted with a truly artistic feeling for harmonious contrasts of colour. 
The episodical dancing—some of which may be mildly termed sensational, 
with respect to its almost unreserved display of symmetrical female charms 
—chorus-singing, and orchestral accompaniments, are one and all as good 
as they can be. As a play-goer of nearly forty years’ standing, I may be 
permitted to observe that I have never yet seen so many really handsome 
and well-proportioned girls gathered together at one time upon any English 
or Continental stage as may be contemplated by admirers of /e deau sexe at 
the Empire Theatre. The capacity to sing in tune and act intelligently is 
no longer as incompatible with the possession of a pretty face and fine 
figure as it was in the days of my youth; but the engagement of so many 
young ladies—two hundred or so—endowed with all these qualities is an 
achievement of which the Empire management may be justly proud. Its 
enterprising spirit has also prompted it to introduce several ‘variety 
entertainments” of a highly diverting character into the resuscitated 
extravaganza, such as the French songs of M. Paulus, ill-chosen but 
admirably delivered ; a quaint, side-splitting “Vocal Act,” performed by 
two Italian “ eccentrics, ” which earned a triple encore on the opening night ; 
Mdlle. Langé’s intricate variations on the cor de chasse ; bull-fight, electric 
and amazon ballets, each excellent in its way, more especially the second, 
in which novel combinations of vivid light and rich colour constitute an 
extremely agreeable surprise. All these accessories to the slender entity 
of “ Chilpéric ” make up an evening’s amusement that can boldly challenge 
competition from any and every place of public entertainment throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe. 

The episodes of a huge and heterogeneous “ variety-show ” like the one 
I have roughly sketched in the foregoing paragraph, naturally tend to 
relegate to the background the achievements of the “principals” in the 
piece thus supplemented. Frank and grateful recognition, however, is 
due to Mdlle. Camille d’Arville for much delightful singing and spirited 
acting. This gifted young lady has more than realized the rare promise 
she revealed in her admirable impersonation of “‘ Cymbia,” at the Strand 
Theatre, a year ago, when I referred to her in the pages of THE THEATRE 
as “one of the most sympathetic songstresses of the day.” Her voice has 
since that time gained in power and flexibility ; her vocalization and tone- 
production are unexceptionable ; and her pronunciation of our difficult 
language is far better than that of many native singers. As Chilpéric, Mr. 
Herbert Standing was the Jeau-ideal of a handsome, debonnair, and merry 
monarch. Even those who have closely watched his brilliant career as a 
comedian, and admired his vivacious versatility, were surprised at the 
complete success of his “ new departure” in the vocal line. Mr. Standing’s 
voice is a light baritone of extremely pleasant quality. He sings perfectly 
in tune, and no less sympathetically than vigorously. His appearance (in 
the first act on a cream-coloured charger), in the gorgeous costumes 
assigned to the King of the Gauls, was simply dazzling. Mr. Paulton 
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spoke his own “ funniments” with the saturnine af/omd and excellent 
distinctness which always render his comic utterances so paramountly 
telling, and his by-play, more particularly in conjunction with that of Miss 
Sallie Turner, was inimitably droll. I have seldom seen Mr. Paulton in a 
part that fitted his humoristic peculiarities more exactly than that of De 
Gruelle, Chilpéric’s Minister, or rather Ministry—for this functionary 
unites in his ludicrous person all the high offices of the State. One of his 
happiest thoughts is the employment of a Spanish vocabulary, culled from 
the brands on the cigar-boxes, in conversing with a lusty Castilian duenna. 
The subordinate parts are well sung and acted by Mdlles. Consuelo, 
Graham, Gardiner, Douglas, and Shirley ; and Messrs. Wardroper, Perry (a 
grand old arch-Druid), and Powers. 

A notice of the Empire premiére would be unjustifiably incomplete did 
it omit to pay tribute of praise to the architectural and decorative beauties 
of the new theatre, and to the luxurious character of the accommodation it 
offers to the public. The auditorium is a chef-d’euvre of form and colour ; 
the foyer unquestionably the most gorgeous ¢adagie in London, fully entitled 
to rank on equal terms, as far as its artistic adornments are concerned, 
with the magnificent foyers of the Paris and Vienna Opera Houses; the 
exits are so numerous, broad, and handy, that the house, though a larger 
one than the Lyceum, can be cleared in five minutes without putting on 
agony-pressure ; every numbered seat commands a good view of the stage; 
and the pittites have been the object of special consideration. The only 
drawbacks that struck me were the prevalence of a fiendish draught in the 
stalls, and the impossibility of hearing the words, sung or spoken, in the 
central portion of the dress and upper circles, though no lack of distinctness 
in enunciation could be laid to the charge of the performers. The size of 
the stage may be appraised from the circumstance that it was not inconve- 
niently thronged at a moment when 400 persons were picturesquely 
grouped upon its boards. In conclusion, I take leave to record my 
conviction, that the Empire is a valuable addition to the recreative 
resources of this metropolis, and in every respect worthy of public 
patronage. 

W. 5. KK. 


“ DICK.” 


A Comic Opera, in Two Acts, Libretto by ALFrepD Murray. Music by Epwarp J AKOBOWSKI. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on Thursday, April 17, 1884. 


Alderman aprsig ogg =. J. L. Sune. Dick Whittington ... Miss Camitte Dusors. 
Blobbs ... .. « Mr. F. H. Lave. Princess semeee « Miss GLapys Homrrey. 
Hobbs . Mr. De Lance. Bulbul ... ... ... ... Miss L. ALLEN. 
The he Emperor of Mo- Zobeide... ... .. ... Muss Viover Lesue. 
se ae Mr. C. CARTWRIGHT. Fatima ...... ... ... Miss Avice Hott. 

Jack josikns «+ eee = Mr. CHARLES LYALL. Miss Priscilla Skeggs Muss Ewetu. 

dlord ... ... ss. Mr, W. Guise. Edith ... ... ... .. Miss Gzorciz Grey. 
Edgar ... ... ss» «. Miss Hetty CHAPMAN. Maude ... ... ... .. Muss V. Noap, 
Albert ... .. .. ... Muss K. BELLINGHAM, Blanche... ... ... .. Muss F. Harcourt. 
Hassan... .. «. «..» Mr, W. WARDE. Alice Fitzwarren... ... Miss ETHEL Pierson, 


“Dick,” a fanciful and exceedingly funny version of the memorable 
career of Richard Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London, has turned 
out a shining success upon its own merits, although the latter have not been 
as cordially or unanimously recognized by the metropolitan press as they 
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deserve to be. It is a gay and brilliant little oddity, the work of two 
congenial spirits, brought into collaboration by some happy chance for 
which the play-going public has every reason to be grateful. Mr. Murray’s 
libretto, in the first place, is as remarkable for its genial, mirth-provoking 
humour as for its refreshing freedom from vulgarity. His verses flow easily, 
are well turned and balanced, and frequently disclose light touches of 
a very delicate and tender poetical feeling. A composer may be esteemed 
lucky who can get such words as those of the romance “ Swift-pionioned 
bird, in careless circle flying” (act i.), or of the duet, “If you loved me,” 
to set. Some of the comic lyrics—notably “The Merry Brown” (act i.), 
and “ It certainly seems a great pity ”—are crisp and epigrammatical enough 
to have been written by the lamented Henry S..Leigh—I can pay their 
author no higher compliment. The dialogue, too, is full of excellent fooling 
and telling “hits,” for the most part bearing upon salient topics of the day, 
and eliciting shouts of hearty laughter. A lively, and yet not coarse libretto, 
that is not a translation, or an adaptation, or an imitation, but the original 
creation of an elegant and humorous writer, is so rare an apparition in the 
realm of dramatic literature, that it cannot be too cordially welcomed. Such 
an one is the libretto of “Dick,” by Mr. Alfred Murray, whose earlier 
efforts in this particular line have been so far surpassed in every essential 
respect by this, his latest production, that one can hardly believe him to be 
the same “bard” who, only three years ago, in his “ book” of “ Gibraltar ” 
put forward such amazing verses as— 


** Far too oft the workman truckles 
To swells soft as babe that suckles,” 


‘* T once was grand as Nature made me, 
Time’s ruins Art can now supply : 
And, if I only cared to try, 
No gay young spark would make afraid me.” } 


Mr. Edward Jakobowski’s settings of Mr. Murray’s capital lyrics are not 
only agreeably tuneful, but highly appropriate in character to the words with 
which they are musically associated. ‘The vocal ensembles and orchestral 
accompaniments, very ably arranged and scored, are obviously the work of 
a skilled musician, to whom classical models and latter-day innovations are 
equally familiar. His part writing, for instance, is considerably above the 
average of such compositions, and his treatments of harmony and rhythm 
are no less ingenious than effective. There is nothing strikingly original in 
the melodies of ‘* Dick ;” but they are all pretty, and two or three of them 
are uncommonly taking—viz., the song, “ Look and see that no one’s by,” 
the romance above alluded to, “Swift-pinioned bird,” a chorus “ The 
Aldermen of London,” a supremely funny trio, “ It certainly seems a great 
pity,” sung by three municipal magnates disguised as dancing Dervishes, 
the graceful duet, “If you loved me,” and “The Legend of the Rats.’ 
Perhaps the music of this vivacious little opera may not be destined to 
achieve immortality ; but its life should be long, and is sure to be a merry 
ohe. 

The production and performance of “Dick” at the Globe Theatre are 
highly praiseworthy. Great care has manifestly been bestowed upon the 
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former, and the artists who contribute to the latter one and all sing and act 
their parts with an obvious enjoyment of what they have to do ; that, in 
itself, is sufficient to secure them the sympathies of their audience. Messrs. 
Shine, Lyall, and Cartwright, in the out-and-out extravaganza réles of 
Alderman Fitzwarren (the heroine’s father), Jack Joskins (an African 
Admiral), and the Emperor of Morocco, in whose harem the chief action 
of act ii. takes place, carried all before them on the opening night by a 
display of sheer high spirits that never flagged for a moment throughout the 
evening. Messrs. Laye and De Lange, as aldermen intensely conscious 
of the dignities inherent to their exalted office, but constrained by “cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control ” to wallow in incongritities 
instead of turtle, were excruciatingly grotesque ; and great credit is due to 
Mr. Warde for his comic agility as a loose-limbed Moorish slave. Miss 
Ethel Pierson was a dainty Alice Fitzwarren, as tuneful as a linnet, and fur- 
nishing ample excuse, in the way of personal attractions, to the uxorious 
Emperor of Morocco for his irregularities of conduct in her regard. Dick, 
her faithful lover, who follows her to the sunny South, and utilizes his 
historical grimalkin to effect her deliverance from the silken fetters of 
polygamy, was efficiently represented by Miss Camille Dubois, who sang 
the music assigned to her with laudable taste and feeling. Mdms. Ewell, 
Homfrey, and Holt sustained subordinate, but very useful parts, with 
admirable spirit, and unreserved praise must be accorded to the comely and 
intelligent young ladies who syccessively did good service to the piece as 
London ’Prentices, school-girls at a Highgate ‘‘ Academy,” and odalisques 
attached to the extensive matrimonial establishment of a much-married 
African potentate. The scenery and appointments of “ Dick” are in perfect 
keeping with the subject, localities, and situations of the story; and the 
orchestra, under the judicious leading of Mr. F. Stanislaus, contributed 
largely to the enjoyment of one of the pleasantest entertainments it has 
been my privilege to recommend to the readers of THz THEATRE for many 
a day. In concluding this brief and necessarily superficial notice of 
a work that cannot fail to establish itself in popular favour, I take leave to 
express the hope that “ Dick” may be the forerunner of other joint-com- 
positions by a musician and librettist who, in this clever opusculum, have 
given convincing proof that they are capable of meeting a chronic public 
requirement in an eminently satisfactory manner. 


W. B. K. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


““YORICK’S LOVE.” 


A Play, in Three Acts, adapted from the Spanish of Joaquin EstaBanez, by W. D. Howe ts. 
Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, on the occasion of Mr. Lawrence BARRETT’S 
first appearance in London, Saturday, April 12, 1884. 


Master Yorick ... Mr. Lawrence Barrett. | Gregory Mr. Frep. W. Irisx. 
Master Heywood ... Mr. Louis JAMEs. Thomas Mr. Hamitton BELL. 
Master Walton ... Mr. ——— ERNANDEZ. Mistress Alice ... Miss Martz WAINWRIGHT. 
Master Edmund ... Mr. Marx Quinton. Mistress Dorothy... Miss AnNiz Ross. 
Master Woodford... Mr. PHitip BEN GREET. | 


HE old murmur went round directly Lawrence Barrett announced that 

he would succeed Mary Anderson at Mr. Henry Irving’s theatre—a 
half-stifled nervous murmur—and it came from the countrymen of Lawrence 
Barrett : “‘ In London there is such prejudice against American actors.” To 
me such a statement is incomprehensible and unfair. For the past twenty 
years a charge of this character can scarcely be laid against the English play- 
goer, who has freed himself for ever from the jealous feelings that his father 
entertained for every form of foreign art. I grant it was not always so. Less 
than a quarter of a century ago the public who frequented the theatres 
generally sided with the ill-conditioned actor who resented the intrusion 
of any foreigner on our stage as an impertinence, and went grumbling round 
to his tavern, full of complaint about the accursed foreigner who was taking 
the “bread out of the poor actor’s mouth.” There was no question of 
art, or hospitality, or extente cordiale. The foreign artist was regarded as 
an interloper. This jealous, envious, dog-in-the-manger feeling had not 
subsided when Fechter first appeared at the Princess’s Theatre, and lasted 
long after the first memorable visit of the Comédie Frangaise to the stage 
of the Opera Comique Theatre. No doubt, long before Fechter arrived 
we had our French and German plays. Rachel played Adrienne in Lon- 
don, and Devrient played Hamlet, and Lafont, amongst others, was my 
delight in salad days of criticism. But the actors did not like them. We 
who wrote about theatrical matters felt and knew this. The French plays 
in London acted for years as a red rag to the theatrical newspapers and the 
dramatic clubs. When we praised Got and Favart, Delaunay and Bressant, 
when we welcomed the first company of artists in the world, we were con- 
sidered disloyal to our art. “The French actors are always praised—we 
are never mentioned,” was the cry from the opponents of liberality and 
freedom in art. Gradually, as we stuck to our guns, the smoke of prejudice 
cleared away. We could afford to despise the sneers of the profession, for 
we had the public with us. Communication with Paris became easier than 
heretofore, and actors and actresses were found to visit Paris in their leisure, 
and to study the art they had professed to despise. The first visit of the 
Comédie Frangaise was succeeded by a second ; the genius of such women 
as Aimée Desclée and Sarah Bernhardt was recognized ; and from the 
stronger artists we descended to the lesser lights of the Variétés and the Palais 
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Royale, such as Hortense Schneider, Chaumont, Judic, Théo, Granier, and 
the rest of them. ‘The time came when we could not exist without the best 
of everything. And what is the consequence? Why, the consequence is, 
that we have a far finer stage than now exists in France. We do not need 
to study from Paris any more. Our Lyceum and Princess’s, our Haymarket 
and St. James’s, our Comedy and Criterion, contain better acting than can be 
found in any corresponding theatre in Paris. We can give them a start at 
their own favourite distance and beat them easily. 

Where, then, is the prejudice against any form of dramatic art? It was 
not found in the enthusiasm awarded to Salvini by public and profession 
alike ; in the strong interest taken in the performance of Herr Barnay and 
the Saxe Meiningen troup—concerning whose art some English critics 
dared to say that ours was infinitely superior; or the enthusiasm evoked 
by the Dutch actors from Rotterdam. 

And when I come to the supposed prejudice against American artists 
in this country, I do not find a tittle or shadow of excuse for such an 
accusation. It is true that Janauschek—much admired in America—drew 
very poor houses at the Haymarket, but she was badly managed ; still, her 
acting was highly praised and earnestly considered. Was there prejudice 
when Miss Bateman first appeared as Leah, or when Jefferson delighted 
us all and turned our heads as- Rip Van Winkle? If we did not like 
John E. Owens, we were charmed with Emmett as Fritz. We courteously 
received John McCullough, Florence, and Raymond ; and the best possible 
critical attention was paid to the art of Booth, Fanny Davenport, and 
Mary Anderson. 

Unless criticism is to be put on one side in obedience to the laws of 
hospitality, it is difficult to see from what quarter the charge of prejudice 
arises. It is surely not prejudice to refuse to take every actor and actress 
at their own valuation, or at the valuation of the country in which they 
happened to be born: Americans do precisely the same thing. If some 
of us like Booth’s Richelieu and Lear better than his Hamlet, or Jefferson’s 
Rip better than his Mr. Golightly, or Mary Anderson’s Parthenia better 
than her Pauline ; if some of us deplore that Fanny Davenport was ever 
induced to appear on a small stage and to overdress a not very interesting 
character, or that Lotta was ill-advised in her selection of plays ; if some 
of us are taken with the gentle vivacity and wilfulness of little Minnie 
Palmer ;—it is not prejudice, but merely what we put forward as an 
excuse for criticism. Every form of art is welcome in this country ; 
‘but we do not, thank goodness, appraise art by the blowing of trumpets 
or the banging of drums. The actor is not the greatest artist over here 
who puts out the biggest posters, nor is the actress the greatest favourite 
who wears the largest diamond, or who has gone over to Paris for her 
dresses. We care for none of these things. An actor unheralded and 
unpuffed, like Charles Thorne, was as sincerely admired in his way over 
here as the most electric-lighted star who ever dazzled the eyes of the 
gaping public. 

Possibly the American public will accuse us of irreverence, or ignorance, 
or prejudice, or insincerity, when we could not take kindly to the play 
«called “ Yorick’s Love,” from the Spanish of Estabanez and the English 
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of Mr. W. D. Howells. We could not see its poetry, or detect its passion. 
Some of its scenes made us laugh very much indeed, but we were cautious 
enough to put our handkerchief down our throats and to suppress our 
merriment. It amused us to see the guilty lovers, actor and actress, kneeling 
at the feet of a stern theatrical manager, and rehearsing a penitential psalm 
of contrition in alternate verses. The antiphonal anguish, the strophe and 
anti-strophe of sorrow, would in England have made a stage manager tear 
his hair and throw the text at the head of the author. But it passed, as did 
our subdued chuckle in the stalls. And there were other scenes just as 
ineffective, notably the “ play within a play,” when the outraged husband 
kills his wife’s lover whilst fencing with him on the stage. 

But there was no need to stretch our courtesy in the case of Lawrence 
Barrett, whose earnest manner and sympathetic style won over his audience 
to him immediately. If he has not at present shown any very great 
or sustained power, it must be charitably remembered that he was not re- 
quired to do so as Yorick. We shall see what we shall see 
when “ Richelieu” comes on for review; he must then be measured 
by Phelps and Booth. Macready few of us have seen at an age 
to criticize. It was the vigour and animation of Lawrence Barrett 
that pleased his audience best. We have got into a dull, preachy, sen- 
tentious style over here, and it is getting tiresome. In comedy and tragedy 
alike we are inclined to drone and dawdle. The Robertson plays, as acted at 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, threatened to destroy our comedy style. Each 
actor and actress except Mrs. Bancroft paused about ten seconds between 
the completion of one sentence and the commencement of the other. It 
became tiresome and tedious. Similarly, the serious actors seem to imitate 
the parson in the pulpit. They adopt a “ dearly-beloved-brethren” tone, 
and make the audience feel that they are “sitting under” them as a 
congregation. Lawrence Barrett is the opposite to all this. He is rapid— 
sometimes almost too rapid. He never wastes time; is glib and facile, 
and expresses much by a most interesting countenance. His voice is 
pleasant ; and, best of ally he has a heart. It may not be a very great 
heart, or one overcharged with passion, but still it is a heart ; and that 
leads him quickly to the attention of the spectators. Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett was an agreeable surprise, for he showed us that natural acting 
can coexist with serious situations. Tragedy—if this is tragedy—can 
become pleasant when it is not handled too severely. We do not shudder 
at such a tragedian ; we sympathize with him, and like him. He is not a 
pretentious bore, but a lively friend amongst the new-comers from 
America. Mr. Louis James, a heavy actor of the old school, and Miss 
Marie Wainright, a romantic actress of the new, were cordially received ; 
Mr. James Fernandez was as good as ever; Mr. Mark Quinton had 
capital practice in a most difficult part for a young man, and showed 
great intelligence; and both Mr. F. W. Irish and Miss Annie Rose 
lightened up some dull and tedious scenes. Miss Rose promises to be a 
delightful imgénue, and should be encouraged.—C. S. 
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“THE BEGGAR STUDENT.” 


A New and Original Comic Opera, in Four Acts. Music by Herr Cart Mittécker. English 
libretto by W. Baars. prea Ballet music by Mons. Jacozi. First produced 
at the Alhambra Theatre, Saturday, April 12, 1884. 


Countess Renaie«. Miss MapGE STAVART. Ensign ne. Miss Laurie TREVOR, 
Co: Malitzki . 


. ae ... Miss Marton Hoop, ENRY HALLAM, 
Stephania .., ... .... Miss IRENE VERONA. Simon Romanovich... Miss Fannie LEeswiz. 
General Ollendorf |. Mr. Frep. Mervin. woe see Mr. A. Cotiini. 
Major Wangenheim.. Miss Marre WILLIAMS, hnaj ee eee eee 6~ Mr, AYNSLEY CooK. 
Capt. Schleinitz ... Miss Atma STANLEY. K coe cee cee = Mr. G. SINCLAIR, 
Capt, Arnheim Mr. ALBERT Sims. i Sef cel web com Me WES EE 
Lint. Richthoffen ... Miss Emity Duncan. see coe «eee ©~Mr. T. Hopces. 
Lieut. Henritz Miss Maccig Rayson. Onuphrie soe coe eee MR. Gao, A. Honey. 
Ensign Rochhoff ... Miss VioLtetT MELNOTTE. 


Tuts opera, by Herr Carl Millocker, has created a furore on the Continent, 
and has been most favourably received in America. It would have been 
strange indeed if England, though in this instance a little behindhand in the 
matter, had not enabled us to judge of the merits of the music to which 
half Europe is jigging and most of America is whistling, and of the value 
of a libretto which bears so suspicious a resemblance to the Bulwer Lytton 
time-honoured and fustian play, “The Lady of Lyons.” The Beggar 
Student is no doubt a milk-and-water Claude Melnotte ; he is tempted to 
assume the disguise of a Prince and to win the heart of a Polish Princess ; 
he woos, he loves, and he repents, like the sentimental gardener’s son, over 
whose frothy sentiment so many schoolgirls have shed tears and expended 
their bread-and-butter adoration ; but the purely dramatic incidents of the 
familiar story are made subordinate to a plot intended to be funny, but 
that strikes one as being dangerously dull. What would have happened 
to the Beggar Student had it not been for the happy thought of asking 
Miss Fannie Leslie to play the part of Simon Romanovich, it would be 
difficult to say. A play at the Alhambra can never fail to attract owing to 
the beauty of the mise en scéne, the dances, the decorations, and the ballets, 
that are so superbly produced on this magnificent stage; but a Beggar 
Student who had happened to speak as indistinctly, to mumble his words, 
and to spoil Mr. Beatty-Kingston’s excellent and singable lyrics, as the 
most of his companions do, would have rendered the opera, so far as plot 
and story are concerned, into an unintelligible verbal chaos that might be 
Cingalese, Celtic, or double Dutch. In her way, Miss Fannie Leslie is one 
of the best and most graceful artists of her time. We care not a jot for the 
fact that her voice is not strong, when we find it travels everywhere, and 
when we hear from her lips every syllable distinctly pronounced and every 
note sweetly expressed. Every song that the gifted little lady sings can be 
heard and appreciated without the aid of a book ; the same can be said of 
very few others except Mr. Mervin, who is as clear as a bell. But Miss 
Leslie makes up for want of strength by rare delicacy of taste. What can 
be better in way of expression than her song, “ Full many a maid, both 
dark and fair”? What easier, more winning, or more full of sly fun than 
the song, “ The game is up! I must admit”? Since Marie Wilton and 
Louise Keeley left the lighter stage, there has been no such pretty playfulness 
as this. But best of all—and we cannot express what we mean, unfor- 
tunately, without contrast—is Miss Fannie Leslie’s share in the duet, ‘Shall 
I boldly undeceive her ?” perhaps the prettiest number in the whole opera. 
When Mr. Beatty-Kingston has been at the trouble to write words at once 
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so musical and so suited to the given music as these, it would be a thousand 
pities if they were lost. 
** Only suppose that I were poor and lowly born, 
Only suppose me ragged, friendless and forlorn, 
Only suppose I were a churl of low degree, 
Only suppose me an impostor proved to be, 
Only suppose my wealth should vanish like a dream, 
Only suppose I were not what I seem, 
Beloved ! O tell me 
Wouldst thou from thy heart expel me, 
Tell me, I pray.” 

Now the whole value of this pretty and poetical situation is lost unless 
these words can be spoken caressingly and with meaning. They want to 
be spoken as well as sung, whispered, uttered, murmured, andacted. Miss 
Leslie understands them thoroughly. There is a plaintive thrill in her pretty 
voice that is quite touching. It is the Beggar Student making love, not the 
pupil from the Musical Academy showing off her voice. We hear every 
word, we appreciate the situation. But when Miss Marion Hood answers 
with a responding lyric, we hear nothing but sound, no words, no meaning, 
no anything, vox et preterea nihil. It is a love duet with only one side to 
it : a poem with only one stanza. It is nonsense to say that the Alhambra 
is bad for sound or too big for expression. The lady with the weakest 
voice is heard better than anybody. The reason of the unintelligibility is 
that ladies who sing are not taught to speak, and have not the talent to 
distinguish between good words and bad ones. Mr. Kingston’s book is 
altogether admirable. The neatest verse-maker need not be the best or 
even a decent librettist. He must understand music and appreciate 
musical accent. We do not get a Sir Arthur Sullivan every day who can 
set any verses that come from the fertile, but not always musical, brain of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert. Mr. Kingston’s task was all the more difficult because 
he had to compose poetry for music already written and set to another 
language. This is of all things the most difficult. Mr. Kingston succeeded 
because he is a musician as well as a poet, and because he can play the 
score and does not require any one to drum it into him. 

The night on which I had the pleasure of seeing this opera I was 
delighted to find the enthusiasm bestowed on a charming young English 
dancer, a Miss Topsy Elliott, who was called upon suddenly to take the 
place of Mdlle. Palladino, who was ill, in one of the principal ballets. 
She danced most gracefully, and delighted everybody. The name sounded 
familiar to me, and then, searching back in the old volumes of my memory, 
I recalled the last occasion that I had seen this pretty girl. It was in a sick 
ward at Guy’s Hospital some seven or eight years ago, when the poor child 
—then a promising dancer—was horribly burned by an accident at the 
South London Music Hall. There she lay wrapped up in wool and wadding, 
in tortures of pain, so maimed and scarred that her life was despaired of, 
and her kind doctors, even if they saved her, could give no hope that she 
would ever dance again. Through the kindness of my friend, Mr. Edward 
Ledger, who took a great interest in the case, and accompanied me to the 
hospital on that occasion, everything was done for the pretty sufferer 
that could be done. Providence was merciful, youth triumphed, science 
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succeeded, and now we see Miss Elliott without a trace of her misfortune 
about her, and bidding fair to be one of our best English dancers.—C, §, 


1 “THE IRONMASTER.” 


A New are in Four Acts, being an English version, by A. W. Pingero, of M. Gzorces Oxnnet’s Drama, 
e Maltre de Forges.” First produced at St. James's Theatre, Thursday, April 17, 1884. 


Duc de io sen aed Mr. HENLEY, Mouchot. «» Mr. DANIELS. 
Octave sents de Servant of the “Marquise Mr. De VEeRNEy. 
ee Mr. Geo. ALEXANDER. | Servant of a 
Baron de OME .ce cco Mr. H. Warinc. Derblay Mr. T. Lovet. 
ee Derblay... ... Mr. KENDAL. Menguies’ de Beaupré... Mrs. Gaston Murray. 
Ide Pontac| :.. Mx. Branvon. Baronne de Préfont ... Miss Linpa Dietz, 
| Moulinet... ... ... ... Mr- J. F. Younc, Claire de pagnges .. Mrs. Kenpac, 
| Béchelin.., .. ... «. MR. J. MACLEAN, Athénaiss +. Muss VANE. 
Dr. Servan |. .. Mr. A, KNIGHT. —— Derbiay «» Muss WEBSTER, 
Old Gobert ... 2. ... Mr. R. Catucart. Brigette «» Muss TurTLe. 
Young Gobert ... ... Mr. Day. 





IF it be true that the gradual unfolding of an unknown plot be one of the 
| most important factors of the success of a new play, so much the more 
should Mr. Pinero, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and indeed all concerned, be 
congratulated on the enthusiastic reception of “The Ironmaster,” which 
was produced on the 17th of April; for so much had it been spoken of, 
quoted, and discussed before its production, that hardly a member of the 
large audience which filled the St. James’s Theatre could have been igno- 
rant of the working out of the story. First as a novel of George Ohnet’s, 
‘Le Maitre de Forges,” next as dramatized by its able author, and then 
made known, or at all events partially so, to London playgoers, under the 
title of “ Lady Clare,” by Buchanan, the story of ‘‘ The Ironmaster” was 
familiar to most of those present, and though the excitement of curiosity 
for which a “first night” is usually famed was therefore somewhat 
lacking, its place was more than filled by a keen critical tendency to note 
, how the actors would surmount this drawback, and supply the lack of 
novelty by perfection of acting. When the intricacies of the plot are 
already mastered, so much the abler is one to criticize, and it was to this 
ordeal that the actors were submitting themselves ; it was from this ordeal 
that they came out triumphant. The story is as follows :—Claire de 
Beaupré, the idol of her widowed mother and young brother, is engaged 
to her cousin, the Duc de Bligny, who, on hearing that the decision of an 
English lawsuit, involving utter ruin, is against the de Beauprés, transfers 
his allegiance to a Mdlle. Moulinet, who, in old schooldays, was Claire’s 
: rival, and who now, with her father, a wealthy and retired chocolate manu- 
| facturer, had settled in their neighbourhood. During an afternoon’s call, 

Athénaiss Moulinet tells Claire of her engagement to the Duc de Bligny, 

| and, after a grand scene between the two women, in which Mrs. Kendal’s 
strength is for the first time displayed, Claire’s resolution is taken. Rather 

than allow herself to be jilted by the Duc, she will give him his 

congé by accepting the offer of a wealthy ironmaster, who has pre 

viously proposed for her, and who is that instant in the house. The 

{ act ends effectively by the introduction of de Bligny and Philippe 

{ Derblay, the ironmaster. The second act opens after the wedding, 
which has taken place at midnight, and in it occurs the finest scene 
of the play, when the good-bys have been said, and husband 

‘ and wife are at last alone. It is now that the full force of her 
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situation first breaks upon the wretched Claire, who can only see 
a gaoler in her adoring husband, and in herself the most miserable 
of women. The very walls seem a prison, the lake beyond an 
inviting refuge: she is icy cold, trembling in every limb, outwardly 
calm, but a very tempest burning within her, and while in this condition her 
husband approaches her, and half awe-struck by his own great happiness, he 
gives her his first kiss. As his lips touch hers, she breaks from him with an 
awful cry of loathing and terror, and from that moment to the final fall of 
the curtain the actress carried her audience with her. Not a sound was 
heard, even those persistent pessimists from whom no theatre is free, were 
breathless, as she stood there erect, motionless and white as death, while 
the storm gradually broke over her. The suspicions that slowly creep into 
his eyes, the fierce invective, and finally the wild outburst of passion that 
breaks from the man, who learns that he has but served as a tool to other 
ends, is certainly the best work that Mr. Kendal has ever given us. Stift 
and constrained until now, his passionate outburst woke dormant sympathy, 
and his solemn and prophetic declaration that the time would come when 
the love that had died out in his heart would take birth in hers, and that 
then in pleading to him, she would plead as to a stone, entitled him to the 
highest praise. In the third act, the words of the maddened husband have 
come true, and in the six months that have intervened since their marriage, 
Claire has grown not only to recognize the injury she has done Derblay, but 
also to long for his forgiveness and love beyond all else. To add to her 
grief, Mdlle. Moulinet, her old rival, and now the Duchesse de Bligny, is 
doing her best to win her husband from her, and apparently succeeding. 
There are two touches in this act to which notice should be drawn. The 
one sublime in its exquisite tenderness and truth ; the other ridiculous in its 
visible straining after effect. The first is when Derblay, at the request of the 
old Marquise, is clasping a circlet round his wife’s neck. The terrible 
anxiety on her face, as he hesitates before complying with her mother’s 
request, the beautiful sunshiny flash that sparkles in her eyes, as for one 
brief moment his arms encircle her, and then the shadow of pain that 
darkens them, as in pursuance with the old lady’s orders, he coldly and 
carelessly touches his wife’s brow, made up the most eloquent touch of a 
very beautiful creation. The second incident is the introduction of three 
members of Derblay’s factory, who extol their master and compliment his 
wife.. In “The Squire,” Mr. Pinero wrecked a fine scene by introducing 
a number of workpeople, at whom his audiences laughed ; in “ Lords and 
Commons,” there was a miner at whom they yawned, and now again we 
have three old men whose room would be certainly preferable to their 
company. It may be “a touch of Nature,” but it takes a decidedly objection- 
able form. It is when affairs are in this state, when her love to the 
husband, who is all gentleness to others and cold to her alone, and her 
knowledge of the Duchesse’s intentions are driving her well-nigh mad, that 
Claire forms the desperate resolution of appealing to the generosity of her 
rival. Whether such a course would be adopted by the woman who could 
hide her sorrow with a smile, and, in defiance of her own pain, with an 
unfaltering voice congratulate Athénaiss on her marriage, is decidedly an 
open question. For a man it would be an impossibility to act in such » 
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direct contradiction to his whole nature; and even for 2a woman—with 
whom paradox is logic and improbability an every-day affair—it seems 
peculiar, to say the least of it, more especially for such an intensely proud 
woman as Claire. Still the novel is Mr. Pinero’s precedent, and indefen- 
sible as the scene mdy be, few would have it altered, serving as it does as 
an excuse for the incomparable acting of Mrs. Kendal. Miss Vane, who, 
as the Duchesse, acted with cleverness and decision, ably seconded her. 
Claire’s appeal is in vain, and after a brief but tempestuous scene, the Duc 
and his wife are forced to leave the house. The last act is perhaps 
scarcely so equally written as the three preceding, for the beginning some- 
what drags and the conclusion is hurried. A meeting has, of course, been 
arranged between: Derblay and De Bligny, and the former is prevailed 
upon to see his wife alone, as it may be for the last time. She enters, and 
there alone, with death staring them in the face (for the Duc is a noted 
duellist), the miserable suspicions and misunderstandings are at last swept 
away, and husband and wife finds themselves secure in each other’s love. 
After a desperate resistance on the part of the terrified wife, who 
trembles for the life for which she would so gladly give her own, 
Derblay breaks from her, and, rushing off to keep his appoint- 
ment, leaves. the well-nigh distraught woman alone. The play, which 
is painful throughout, here grows terrible in its intensity. Claire staggers 
to the window, and crouching there with ashen face and distended 
eyeballs, sees her husband pass towards the woods. In very delirium 
of grief she reels. back into the room. “He is there. ... and I 
. . «a Aés wife /” she mutters mechanically. At the words “‘ His wife,” 
her waning faculties wakes. again, ‘and with a piercing scream she rushes 
from the room.: In the meantime the Duc and Derblay are facing each, 
the word is given, the Duc fires and hits, not his opponent, but the devoted 
wife, who has gained the wood and thrown herself between them. A cry 
from the agonized husband, a’surgeon’s hasty assurance that the wound is 
slight, a pathetic entreaty from Claire to be “taken home again,” and the 
play is at an end. 

To say that Mrs. Gaston Murray played the Marquise de Beaupré, is to 
say that the Marquise was well -played,-and Miss Linda Dietz, albeit pos- 
sessed of but a minor réle, did her-utmost with it. Indeed all the parts 
were filled with a care and finish on which English theatres cannot often 
be complimented, and to Messts. Henley and Alexander in particular, 
praise is due. The former gentleman’ made a most satisfactory villain, 
though the monotony. of his voice ‘told somewhat against him, and the 
Octave of Mr. Alexander was a most excellent and careful performance. 
“Quite a Mr. and Mrs. Kendal piece,” said a man in the lobby coming 
out. “Well, what better could you have?” retorted his friends, to which 
number one could find no reply. This management have taught us to 
understand by “quite a Kendal piece,” grace, tenderness, and intelli- 
gence, well arranged accessories, and a loyally responsive company, and as 
all this and more is brought to bear on the new play, it is with no 
disrespect to Mr. Pinero, or anyone else concerned, that it is as “ quite a 
Kendal piece” that we can safely predict a long run for “The Ironmaster.” 
M. E. W. 
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EATH has indeed been busy in the ranks of those we respect and 
admire most in the world of literature and art. First, Marie Litton, 
who has been patiently suffering for many weary months in silent agony ; 
then Charles Reade, who left England just before Christmas a doomed man, 
and came home bravely to see the last of old friends under his own roof-tree ; 
next Henry James Byron, who had long ago retired from our pleasant circles, 
and who, within an hour of his departure, had expressed a strong hope 
and belief that he had many years of work and life before him; then 
Mrs, Alfred Wigan, almost forgotten now by the playgoers of to-day; 
lastly, Mrs. Thomas Thorne, retired from the stage for some years, 
now, the affectionate wife of our popular actor, who was never so happy 
as when she was gathering around her “ Our Boys,” as she used to call 
them, friends and companions who lighten the daily struggle of life with 
pleasant words and affectionate greetings, and who sympathize with one 
another as the contest is bright or arduous. With every one of all these 
now laid to their long rest, it was my good fortune to be on terms of close 
intimacy ; by some I was privileged to be called a friend, and it would be 
strange indeed if I did not lament this blackest of black months that has 
made us stand so often at open graves, to smell the sickly odour 
of the death flowers, and to hear the cruel earth rattle on the coffin that 
contains all that is left of what was once so bright, so affectionate, so kindly 
and so sincere, 

It was the misfortune of Marie Litton to come upon the stage somewhat 
too late in life. She could not compete satisfactorily with her sisters in art 
who had been trained for the stage from infancy, and though fascinating in 
person and attractive in manner, ever industrious, earnest and intelligent, 
she lacked the value of that drudgery that seldom fails to bear good fruit. 
Still in her time she did very many charming things, and we shall all look 
back to her revival of “ As You Like It,” at the Imperial Theatre, and to 
her reproduction of countless old plays both there and at the Gaiety, with 
very sincere delight. By the sly fund of humour that was in her, and a 
great natural intelligence, Marie Litton nearly succeeded in counteracting 
the defect of an unmanageable and unsympathetic voice, but from one end 
of her career to the other she was admired and respected. Death came 
to her in its most cruel and odious form. She suffered much, but endured 
bravely, and we have all pleasant memories of her in the old-fashioned 
frocks of the wilful “ Country Girl,” or in the galligaskins of the last pretty 
Rosalind we have seen. 

The loss of Charles Reade to literature is a severe one indeed. In the 
oncoming time his position amongst his contemporaries will be more 
accurately determined. He was a man who wanted understanding. He 
could hit out hard when he liked with that iron hand of his, as I know as 
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well as most men, but he could be gentle and kind and affectionate and 
forgiving, as I have had ample opportunity for knowing. Charles Reade 
took the greatest and most unselfish interest in the fortunes of this 
Magazine, and, as our readers know full well, he contributed to the pages. 
of THE THEATRE ANNUAL—almost the last thing he ever wrote. It was just 
before Christmas last year. He was terribly ill at the time—-so ill that he 
could scarcely breathe—and it was positive pain for him to hold a pen; but 
sooner than break a promise he had made, he, probably for the first time 
in his life, dictated an article which was published in the ‘THEATRE 
ANNUAL, and admirable enough it proved to be. 

Something has been recently written concerning the dislike of Charles 
Reade for poetry, and his ridicule of the poetaster. I think I am ina 
position to contribute something to this controversy, and to show the true 
views of the man on the subject. At the risk of being considered unduly 
egotistical, I am sure many of our readers will care to know what Charles 
Reade really thought of the occasional verses dealing dramatically with 
subjects of the day—in other words, “‘ poems for recitation,” which have 
appeared from time to time in this Magazine, and have obtained 
considerable popularity. The following letter acknowledges the receipt 
of a small book of poems culled chiefly from THe THEATRE and other 
periodicals :— 


*¢ 3, Bloomfield Villas, Uxbridge Road, 


** ¢Soyons de notre siecle.’ ** Sept, 17, 1883. 


“ DEAR —— 

‘* Many thanks for your obliging letter and your short epics on current 
events, the poetry of which you have seen. Nothing in recent literature 
has interested me so much. I have often asked myself why these pearls of 
the day are passed over by poets, and in my opinion you have set a great 
and salutary example. Men are too prone to think that poetry belongs to 
the past. But I cannot think so. If men would do as you have done, and 
cultivate the poetic eye, surely they would find that the greater the age, the 
more numerous the true poetic pearls. A Crimean soldier, sore wounded, 
begged Miss Nightingale to stand in the sunlight at the window and let 
her shadow fall upon his bed, since she could not visit all the poor 
fellows. : 

‘“*T have read the ‘Iliad’ in former days, but I know nothing in it so 
poetical as that. Iam sure you have opened arich vein. Work. it. But 
if I must advise, do not go much into novelties of metre. John Bull 
cannot relish too many novelties at a time. I would give him new matter 
with the old ring to it. By way of intellectual exercise I should like to see 
one good story of the day sung by you in Crabbe’s peculiar style. You 
could easily catch it ; but, after all, such things are rather tricky. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“CHARLES READE.” 


But Charles Reade had no need of verse to awaken the great-hearted 
public to a sense of justice or to arouse their sympathies. His prose was 
like the thunder of artillery as compared to the clarion ring of verse. How 
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well I remember that awful scene in the Central Criminal Court when, 
close upon midnight, after a day of intense excitement and anxiety, the 
Stauntons and Alice Rhodes were condemned to death for what was called 
the Penge murder. One woman after the other swooned away and was 
borne below more dead than alive. It was the wild sharp scream of an 
animal wounded to the death. And then when the women were gone—wife 
of one man and mistress of the other—the two startled brothers, white 
with terror, huddled together, and stood trembling and swaying hand in 
hand, whilst the awful sentence was pronounced on them. It was a scene 
never to be forgotten. ‘The ill-lighted court, the howling of the excited 
mob outside, the shrill scream of the women, and the dull plaintive moan 
of the men. A journalist could only convey to the public next morning 
some vague outline of the picture, but Charles Reade took the story to 
heart, and sitting down at his desk next day, wrote so powerfully, so 
brilliantly, and so convincingly that he saved, or helped to save, the lives 
of four human beings. The sentence was not allowed to stand. Alice 
Rhodes received a pardon, and the lives of the wretched three were: spared. 
This was only one of many instances where Charles: Reade proved the truth 
of the adage that a friend in need is a friend indeed. He felt deeply, and 
like most men of strong sentiment, he expressed himself with vigour, 
whether as an opponent or as a sympathizer. The man’s nature is best 
shown in the epitaph he wrote for the grave of Laura Seymour—his life- 
long friend ; and in the last words he ever spoke, full of faith and manly 
piety, that will eventually be graven on his own tomb. 

It was about the year 1860 when I first made the acquaintance of Henry 
James Byron, and a more charming companion it would be difficult, indeed, 
to find. As an author I had laughed with him some years previously when 
he was the popular writer of the Strand burlesques in the days when Marie 
Wilton and Fanny Josephs, and Clarke and Rogers, Kate Carson and 
Lavine, old Turner and Edge made a merry company indeed. We boys 
used to go to the Strand Theatre night after night to see “ William Tell” 
and ‘ Esmeralda,” and the other burlesques of that delightful period, and 
it was a good entertainment, I can tell you, with Belford and Parselle and 
Miss Swanborough in the comedietta, with a burlesque such as-is not seen 
now-a-days, and probably a farce like “Short and Sweet,” with Clarke and 
Rogers in itasa finale. I don’t suppose that anybody ever saw Byron out 
of temper. He sometimes grumbled a bit in a comical way; he pretended 
to be dyspeptic and ailing at times, but a joke would always restore him to 
himself, and to hear him laugh when anything tickled his fancy was true 
enjoyment. I like to think of him in the old days at the Arundel Club, 
laughing at the earnestness of Leicester Buckingham, chaffing with Charles 
Coleman or Tom Robertson, and ridiculing the attempt to turn a charming 
Bohemian institution into a half-and-half West-End club... These were the 
days when a mild-faced and amiable solicitor imitated the plunging of a 
hippopotamus in a tank, and represented the seasons of the year by facial 
expression. It was Byron, who with his calm face and twinkling eye always 
led up to these jokes, and made Bohemia a place to be well remembered. I 
like to picture Byron and Marie Wilton, when the Prince of Wales’ Theatre 
was first opened in the Tottenham Court Road, counting out their spoils 
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it was like boy and girl playing at management for a time—and each carry- 
ing home their share tied up in a pocket-handkerchief, until at last the 
weight of the coin became so heavy that the shrewd little lady mildly sug- 
gested to Byron that it might be better if they had a bank—a form of luxury 
that had never before suggested itself to either of them. I like to remember 
how Byron gave Tom Robertson his first lift in life, and urged strongly the 
production of “Society” at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, in preference to 
his own work, although the play had—most luckily—been refused by 
Buckstoné at the Haymarket, and considered worthless. ‘There was no 
one in the world more proud of Robertson’s success than Byron was, for he 
knew the disastrous ill-luck that had attended his friend, and he was con- 
fident of his power and brilliancy. I like to recall some delightful Sunday 
evening dinner-parties at the house of Charles Mathews, in Pelham 
Crescent, Brompton, when, amongst such men as our host (always in his 
dressing-gown and smoking-cap), old Planché, Frank Matthews, Edmund 
Yates, Arthur Sketchley, Palgrave Simpson, Walter Gordon, and many 
more. Byron was the best of all good company. I like to remember how he 
struggled bravely on when ill-fortune laid him by the heel; how he worked 
incessantly to drive away dull care ; how inimitably he wrote, and how well 
he acted himself, for every part he played was H. J. Byron ; how delightful 
it was to meet with him again when ill-health drove him out of the world, 
and how constant he was to the companions of his brighter and happier days. 
Not one of them forgot him at his funeral. Every one was at the Brompton 
Cemetery, from Mr. Albert Levy, probably the oldest friend of his in 
London, down to the most recent acquaintance. All loved him, and in 
their hearts sincerely felt that those who mourning stood around his grave 
would scarcely see his like again. Like Charles Reade, notwithstanding 
his severe illness, Byron managed to send me his contribution to THE 
THEATRE ANNUAL, and wrote expressing a hope that it would not be the 
last for many years to come. But it was not to be. 


Those who knew Byron best, and were most frequently in correspondence 
with him, may have observed that he.was not one of those consciously 
brilliant letter-writers who seem to reckon on future fame for the smallest 
of their epistolary utterances. One of his oldest literary friends, whom he 
always consulted before entrance on a new undertaking, and whose aid as 
contributor he was prompt to engage, has heaps of his letters, and looks in 
vain among them for any of the playful quality which distinguished his writ- 
ings designed for publication. They are earnest and to the point ; business- 
like, simple, and direct ; but scarcely indicating the hand of one versed in 
authorship. In conversation, it was quite another thing. He said freely 
things as good as he wrote or better. He laughed, naturally and un- 
reservedly, at his own jokes ; or rather, he laughed at the subject and gist 
of them—at the humour of the theme, not at the wit of expression. 
The distinction is important. Humour and wit seldom meet on such 
friendly terms as in Byron’s laughter, which always gave a discerning hearer 
the impression of self-abnegation far more than egotism. It was for others 
to remember his jokes, and to recall them. ‘They were the momentary off- 
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spring of humorous feeling, which reverted to the cause, and slighted the 
effect. He laughed, that is to say, at the ludicrous object present to his 
mind, not at his own cleverness. 

For one who aimed at neatness and polish in his prose style, and com- 
municated a certain roundness to his versification, Byron was strangely 
indifferent to the rhyming of his happiest lines. The dog-letter, for him, 
had no characteristic importance ; and he was as unconscious of solecism 
in apposing “ briar” phonetically to ‘‘ Maria” as are those clergymen who, 
in reading the prayer for the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, say “ Victoria 
Rour.” Of rhymers indifferent thus to the sound, ring, and reverberation of 
the consonant 7, we have a few whose high position as comic authors may 
keep one another in countenance. Among them, past and present, may 
be mentioned Frank Talfourd (Byron’s immediate predecessor in burlesque), 
Mr. G. A. Sala, and Mr. Frank Burnand. To these, I think, should be 
added Mr. Robert Reece, and of course Mr. W. S. Gilbert, who is almost 
faultless as a rhymist. 

As first editor of Zhe Comic News, which he started in conjunction 
with Mr. Maddick, Mr. H. J. Byron showed a spirit which proved conta- 
gious, and for some time the pages were enlivened with quips and cranks 
of the most methodical madness. Men of older experience in faceciosity 
of the marketable kind entered into the fun of the thing, took a new lease 
of boyhood from the catching cachinnation of their juvenile friend, toge- 
ther with something of his heedless, headlong defiance of literary law 
and order, and made the weekly publication as funny as other things of the 
kind were dull. But the time had not come for any new comic paper to 
hold its own against Punch. Mr. Byron, though an excellent editor, with 
a singular power of communicating his ideas and wishes to those who 
followed his lead, found his popularity as a dramatist sufficient to 
keep his time profitably occupied. The last of his serial ventures was 
Mirth, a monthly magazine, in which, as in every enterprise of the kind 
that he conducted, he had the steadfast help of his old colleague, Mr. 
Godfrey Turner, one of the most industrious contributors, twenty years 
before, to the journal over which he mounted his bold punning mottoes, 
“Do him and draw it,” a faint echo of “ Dieu et mon Droit,” and the 
astoundingly prolonged jingle of the words, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
in the significant and characteristic sentence, “ On his walk he madly puns.” 
‘The life of Mirth was shorter than that of Zhe Comic News, and scarce as 
merry. 

I have received the following charming memoir from my old friend, 
Robert Reece, who knew Byron perhaps better than any of us :— 

“ T could have wished for more time in which to record in THE THEATRE 
my personal reminiscences of Byron. As it is, what I set down here must, 
of necessity, be both brief and disjointed. 

“From the date of my very first acquaintance with my late dearly-loved 
friend, we were on terms of close and affectionate intimacy. For years 
before I knew him I was his faithful disciple ; especially at the Strand 
Theatre, where, so long ago as 1857, Merivale (another devotee) and myself 
were known as ‘Nos. 8and 9.’ We occupied stalls with these numbers, and 
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I believe we ‘sat at the feet’ of H. J. Byron at least three nights in the 
week. 

“ Curiously enough, that devotion was rewarded ; for, whether there was a 
peculiar sympathy of thought between us (I am not comparing myself to him 
in any sense), or whether my most obvious affection for him made him send 
out his heart to me, at all events, no living man can give such evidence of in- 
timacy with Byron as myself. To begin with—he took me, professionally, 
by the hand; gave me the work he was to have done himself for a theatre ; 
helped me, both practically and by advice, in making that work a success ; 
and generally pushed me forward into the coveted ranks. Rare unselfish- 
ness, and not to be forgotten by me! He was my little son’s godfather. 
Here is his letter (October, 1875) :—* How can I reply but by saying I 
shall be most happy, most delighted to stand godfather to your little son. 
Please af once let me know what his names are to be, also the date of the 
event. You cannot imagine how deeply I feel your friendly request.— 
Yours ever, H. J. Byron.’ I quote this, not without some natural pride 
(which may be forgiven me), to show how affectionate Byron cou/d be, re- 
cluse, as some chose to call him. 

‘**T do not think he ever omitted me from any literary undertaking, such 
as magazine work, &c. He also often transferred his own business to me, 
with implicit confidence ; aiding me,.as I have before said, but positively 
declining to share remuneration. On the question of his health, never 
good, he often referred to me. Here is a letter in reply to a somewhat 
dogmatic essay to him on gout :—‘ Many thanks for your kind letter. But 
Is it wise to suppress gout? Iam recommended whisky. Claret I should 
imagine to be good (of course, if it were, it would be!); but Burgundy 
I believe to have been the cause in each case of mine (I don’t mean each 
case of Burgundy, but of gout). My doctor has advised me to do nothing, 
an occupation in which I excel. I didn’t call the doctor in till 7 was call- 
ing out: then he suggested iodide of potassium—but I don’t want, when 
I’m dead, to say, I-ha’-died 0’ potassium!’ &c. This is a very long letter, 
written while he was in pain, but his sweet cheerfulness runs through fou 
closely-inscribed pages. 

“ Byron, like myself, detested rehearsals. I used to wait for him, and 
he would creep out of the theatre, and walk round Covent Garden Market 
for a whole afternoon. ‘This he called ‘seeing each other home.’ Once 
when he was rehearsing at, I fancy, the Charing Cross Theatre, missing 
him, I found him at a well-known tavern in the Strand. ‘What! you ina . 
public-house! I never saw you in a public-house in my life!” said I. 
‘ Ah,’ replied Byron, ‘ that’s because you don’t go to them yourse/f/’ On 
another occasion, I walked into Mr. Talbot Smith’s room at the Gaiety 
Theatre, and surprised Byron in the act of pouring some whisky into a 
glass. ‘That looks bad, Byron,’ said I. Byron drank his whisky-and- 
water, and coolly replied, ‘ But it tastes first-rate, my boy!’ I may adjoin 
here the fact that he was very abstemious, though he would sometimes 

assume the air of a reckless Jon vivant indifferently. He writes to me, 
after a rehearsal:—‘ Done up, after reading T.R.H. piece: what must 
the actors be?’ This piece was ‘ Married in Haste,’ of which he 
wrote to me his own opinion that it was the ‘best thing’ he had 
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done; adding, ‘but it can’t be a success if you are not present,’ and 
he enclosed me a stall. 

“TI don’t know if any one has recorded the absurd answer he gave to 
some one (I ¢hink Frank Musgrave), when the person said, ‘ Well, good- 
by; I’m going to Piccadilly. ‘All right,’ said Byron, ‘ pick a good one!’ 
This was sheer high spirits. Noone has mentioned that Byron did the 
popular version of ‘La Fille de Madame Angot.’ / remember it, because 
Mr. Shepherd commissioned me to do it, at the same time that Mr. Charles 
Head gave the work to Byron. We had a consolatory dinner over the 
event at the Westminster Club, but I fear the only tears shed were those 
produced by laughter. I never met anybody who so thoroughly enjoyed a 
joke as Byron did. To ‘cap’ him was a rare difficulty. Sometimes we hit 
on a similar joke. He writes to me: ‘ July 3, 1878. Oh! please, don’t be 
angry! I had your joke in a most important place in my Criterion piece 
—written months back, and to be produced, Heaven knows where—and I 
know you wouldn’t mind my keeping back your pun in the Page of 
Aphorisms—by the way, it’s only half-a-rism. I mean “page,” and if 
you're angry, I'll have it in next month, “leaded ” and (like old women) in 
“caps.” Iam laid up with the gout, beastly ill-tempered, and feeling very 
like an old man in a farce, cutting off my nephew with a shilling, and 
continually crying out—“ Zounds !”—Yours, podagrably, H. J. Byron.’ 

“T could write more of this dear fellow, the most lovable, most unselfish, 
the wittiest, brightest man of his time ; but want of space forbids. I put his 
letters away, lingering over them, as over treasures. And while I write 
these lines his son brings me a letter from Byron’s dear wife, and a book 
of his, with the book-marker (a paper-knife) between the leaves exactly as 
he last left it. Surely it is time to cease. All that remains to me now is 
the recollection of his beautiful face as I saw him in his coffin, and the 
knowledge that I have lost the dearest and best friend I ever knew.” 


The death of Mrs. Alfred Wigan, at an advanced age, makes some of us 
feel old indeed. One frequent contributor to these pages felt, on reading 
the obituary paragraph in the papers, that it pronounced his own super- 
annuation. He remembérs Miss Leonora Pincott as Miss Leonora 
Pincott ; and she was Mrs. Alfred Wigan when, as the utility actress at 
the Lyceum, she opened the Keeley management, literally, by speaking 
the first lines in the first scene of Gilbert A’Beckett’s “ Forty Thieves,” she 
being Inspector of a fairy police-force. Her husband, who had then but 
recently emerged from unmerited obscurity, played Mustapha the cobbler 
in this burlesque, and made the part an Orientalized Irishman. | Miss 
Woolgar, fresh from the provinces, was in the cast, as were the Keeleys, 
Miss Fairbrother, Frank Matthews, and Mr. H. J. Turner. Mrs. Wigan 
mellowed into an excellent comedian, with capabilities of portraying 
strong emotion with quiet and forcible intensity, when demands were made 
on her full dramatic powers. One of her best assumptions was the much 
compromised lady in “Still Waters Run Deep.” It would have been 
scarcely possible for any actress—even Mrs. Stirling herself—to render 
this part with the peculiar success of Mrs. Alfred Wigan. 
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I am indebted to my valued friend, Palgrave Simpson, for the following 
admirable notes, which will be read with the greatest interest at the present 
moment :— 

“Death has swept lately with a whirlwind over the English stage, 
striking down in a few days some of the most popular representatives of 
our drama. The first to fall was the youngest, the charming and engaging 
Marie Litton, who had risen, by her industry, energy, and bright intelligence 
to be the ‘Rosalind’ of the period, and who, from the time when she 
appeared at the Princess’s Theatre (at a very early age) as Effie Deans, in 
Dion Boucicault’s dramatic version of ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ had 
worked herself up to be the manageress of several London theatres— 
notably The Court, which was her own property—and to be the exponent cf 
the principal female characters in the old comedies, which were admirably 
and most successfully revived under her tasteful auspices. 

“ Next followed sturdy Charies Reade, the would-be reformer of social 
and theatrical abuses, which he invariably attacked with sledge-hammer, 
pulverizing violence. The novelist, par excellence, who prided himself far 
more on being a dramatist, although in the former capacity he stood among 
the highest of the generation, whilst in the latter he could only claim a 
third-rate position—sturdy, kind-hearted, energetic Charles Reade, who 
could be ill spared among the literary men of the day. 

_ “Immediately on him followed Byron—a dramatist who had obtained 
a high rank in an avocation in which he was prolific and apparently 
inexhaustible ; teeming still, it might have been surmised, with much 
more dramatic work, when he was called away and able to enliven our 
stage no more—bright, genial, lovable Byron, from whose lips witticisms 
flowed in as rich profusion as the pearls and diamonds from the mouth of 
the enchanted Princess in the fairy tale, and who was the delight of all the 
friends who had the privilege of ‘his society, until ill-health secluded him 
prematurely from the social world. 

“Next succumbed a once well-known actress, ripe in years for death’s 
sickle, and one of the veterans of the stage—Mrs. Alfred Wigan. Poor 
lady, how shocked she, who prided herself so strangely to the last on her 
charms of youth and personal attraction, would have been at the bare 
notion that such an appellation as ‘ veteran’ could have been applied to her, 
yet so it was. The first record we have of this actress on the stage dates. 
as far back as 1827, when we find her figuring in her maiden name of Miss 
Leonora Pincott, at Drury Lane, as Donna Isabella (or some name of the 
kind) in the spectacular Easter drama of ‘Gil Blas,’ with James 
Wallack as Rolando, the Robber Captain, Miss Kelly—she Miss Kelly, 
who herself has only lately left the world at an advanced age—as the young 
hero of the drama, and the late Benjamin Webster in the part of a very fat 
‘nigger,’ who hobbled slowly about the stage, with the catchword (con- 
sidered very amusing by the gods), ‘I run like a racehorse, I fly like a 
swallow.’ In this piece Miss Leonora Pincott played no greater part than 
that of an interesting ‘walking lady.’ She never possessed much physica} 
attraction; may her shade pardon this statement, which would have 
wounded her deeply when living. But she had bright eyes then, a mass of 
dark hair, a plump partridge-like figure, and the general freshness of youth 
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—in tact, though it is difficult to realize the fact, she was young once. As 
allusion has been made to her splendid hair, one of Douglas Jerrold’s 
smart but biting witticisms may now be recorded. The lady complained 
to him that she was losing her hair rapidly, and she attributed this 
disaster to her profuse use of Hau de Cologne. ‘Caused by Eau de 
‘Cologne—nonsense, Ma’am,’ said Douglas Jerrold, ‘it is caused by the 
essence of thyme’ (time). 

“Miss Leonora Pincott, although engaged in Madame Vestris’s famous 
Olympic company, and other theatres, never rose in her profession until 
after her marriage with Alfred Wigan, whom she had nursed during a 
‘dangerous illness, and, who, although many years younger than herself, 
rewarded her tender care by an offer of his hand. 

‘‘ As Mrs. Alfred Wigan, the actress gradually rose in her profession and 
in popularity. She was ambitious; she was adroit. By tact and finesse 
she knew how to elevate her husband ; and she knew also how to profit by 
the scaffolding which she raised up for him. 

“ There was a general idea that it was Alfred Wigan who made his wife 
the actress she became. The contrary was undoubtedly the case. It was 
the wife, who, with her consummate knowledge of the stage, and her 
undisputed cleverness, made a distinguished actor of the husband. She 
was his instructress, his adviser, his coach, in fact: and it was through her 
that Alfred Wigan made his name and fame. Her cleverness made her one 
of the best—perhaps the best—of the stage-managers of the time, when 
the Wigans became managers of the Olympic Theatre. She was apt to 
boast that she had made Robson! In this assertion there was certainly 
considerable exaggeration. But there is no doubt, that in stage-business, 
she showed him much which contributed greatly to his fame. Those who 
knew the Olympic Theatre intimately in Robson’s earlier days, can testify 
to the fact that some of the famous actor’s best ‘ points’ were indicated to 
him by Mrs. Alfred Wigan, who, although never a grea/ actress herself, she 
was a very clever one, by the way—had the faculty of being able to teach 
‘others how to produce remarkable effects which she was not able to execute 
herself. In many characters, however, she made a great success, the most 
remarkable, perhaps, being Miss Yellow Leaf, in ‘ The Bengal Tiger.’ She 
was also the original of the part lately acted by Mrs. Kendal in ‘A Scrap 
of Paper,’ when the piece was first produced at the St. James’s Theatre 
during the management of that house by the Wigans. 

“ Although Mrs. Wigan was very proud of boasting of her intimate 
friendships with lords and ladies, and even with royalties, she was wise and 
sensible enough never to repudiate her early career in life. Indeed, she 
delighted in citing it to her more intimate friends, in order to prove how 
she had raised herself by her own intelligence, energy, and industry to the 
comparatively high position she had attained. Her mother was of the 
well-known theatrical family of the Wallacks, and a sister of the once- 
celebrated James Wallack, we believe. But fortune cannot have smiled on 
her union with Mr. Pincott,as in the childhood days of the little Leonora, 
we find the father to have been a showman at country fairs, and the child 
to have been brought up to perform on stilts and dance on the slack wire. 
This early education caused Madame Vestris, when she had cause to com- 
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plain of any arrogance on the part of Leonora, to say, ‘ Poor thing! she 
can’t help it! You know she was bred to the high ropes.’ But the 
actress herself never felt the sneer, as she never denied her origin. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 


Mr. Alfred Kelvin, a young reciter who is rapidly coming to the front, 
gave a miscellaneous recital at the Hollybush Assembly Rooms, Hamp- 
stead, on March 27. The programme was divided into two parts, the first 
consisting of the opening act of “ Hamlet,” and “The Pickwick Trial ;” 
the second part included “‘ The Dream of Eugene Aram,” “ The Frenchman 
and the Rats,” “‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Umbrella Lecture,” and “Coming Home.” 
The last-named piece is from the pen of Mr. Kelvin, and was published 
some months ago in THE THEATRE, under his own name—Alfred Berlyn. 
His talents are evidently not only confined to recitation, for “Coming 
Home” is a very prettily written poem, containing a dramatic and pathetic 
story. Every item in the programme was received with loud and 
thoroughly well-deserved applause, by a large and appreciative audience. 
Where everything was so good it is difficult to mention any particular 
effort as specially worthy of note, but perhaps Mr. Kelvin was heard to 
most advantage in “ Hamlet” and the “ Pickwick Trial.” In the first- 
named he displayed great dramatic power and intensity, besides giving all 
the characters a strong individuality. In “The Pickwick Trial” his 
humorous abilities proved to be of the very highest order, some really 
funny “gags” fairly convulsing the audience. The changes of voice, too, 
were remarkably clever and well-sustained. ‘Those who have not yet had 
the advantage of hearing Mr. Kelvin have a rare treat in store. 


St. George’s Hall presented a most brilliant scene on the 29th of March, 
when an amateur dramatic entertainment was given in aid of the funds of 
the French Hospital of London. The performance, like everything con- 
nected with this excellent institution, was under royal and most distin- 
guished patronage. It was a bold thing, on the part of amateurs, to choose 
“The Merchant of Venice,” especially when the reading of Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry was followed—at a respectful distance, of course. We 
have, on another occasion, stated our opinion that, in modern comedy, 
Mr. A. George Hockley could rank with some of the best professionals of 
the day; but to attempt Shylock showed an amount of courage which 
rather took us by surprise. The result, however, was more satisfactory 
than could have been expected. The impersonation was consistent and 
free from exaggeration ; what it lacked was power. It was almost a pity 
that Mr. Hockley should have carefully studied and copied Irving’s 
Shylock, for it gave one theidea of a faded photograph. However, from 
an amateur point of view, it was very good. Of the Portia of Mrs. George 
Thomson, the least said the better. The lady is very pretty, but the 
expression of her face never varies, and “ by-play” is a sealed book to 
her ; she imitated Ellen Terry like a well-contrived puppet, repeating her 
lines like a child who has learned a lesson. The part of Nerissa was 
undertaken by Miss Kate Kenny, in lieu of Miss Emily Sheridan, who was 
ill, and rendered in a playful and taking manner that warranted Gratiano’s 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. III, 
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liking for the maid. The Princess Hellen Randhir Singh was lovely and 
graceful as Jessica. Mr. John Pullman was careful as Antonio. Mr. Arthur 
Ayers showed much earnestness and feeling as Bassanio ; the part suited 
him well. We sincerely congratulate Mr. B. Webster on the simple, 
unaffected way in which he delivered the lines, “ How sweet the moon- 
light,” &c., in the last act. His Lorenzo was natural throughout. Mr. 
Charles H. Lamb was the Gratiano. As usual with him, he was rather 
stiff at first, and then warmed up to his work, and did very well. Mr. 
S. B. Sheridan has an unfortunate fault in so young an actor, that of being 
stagey. Mr. J. Ellis Pride showed much sense of humour as Launcelot 
Gobbo. The other parts were undertaken by Mr. W. Ashe Payne, Mr. 
Cave Montagu, Mr. J. Stockley, Mr. Tredgold, Mr. J. Baylis, Mr. G. Fox, 
Mr. Claude Penley, Mr. C. L. Lunn. The dances, under the direction of 
Mr. Paul Valentine, were well executed ; and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s charming 
‘* Music to the Masque” was introduced with much effect. On the whole, 
the performance was a decided success, but would have been improved if it 
had gone off a little more briskly. 


On the 3d of April, Miss Helen Vicary gave a matinée at the Imperial. 
The house was full, and the audience appreciative. The first piece, “‘ The 
Loan of a Lover,” showed Miss Vicary to much advantage as Gertrude. 
Although singing is not her forte, she has a very sweet voice in speaking, a 
charming smile, and a sympathetic face. In the second item on the 
programme, ‘‘ A Wonderful Woman,” she was Madame Hortense Bertand, 
and her acting was simple and natural; she might have been a trifle more 
haughty, and she looked decidedly too young ; but surely that is not her 
fault. Miss Helen Vicary has steadily improved since she left the rank 
of amateurs, and she deserves to succeed. She was well supported by 
Miss Mary Brown, Mr. Brian Darley, Mr. Charles Williams, Captain Disney 
Roebuck, and Mr. Oswald Brand, amateurs and professionals ; but the rest 
of the company were very poor indeed. 


The Carleton Dramatic Club gave a performance of “The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man” on Friday, April 4, at St. George’s Hall. It was preceded by 
Martin Becher’s farce “In Possession.” Mr. C. C.. Homan was very 
amusing as the man in possession ; but why did he wear a wig of such an 
impossible red? Mr. J. M. Powell gave a characteristic rendering of the 
lawyer; Mr. H. S. Naylor was satisfactory as Rattleton Rorke; Mr. R. J. 
Hogson was worse than amateurish as the Major ; Miss G. Findon was very 
good and natural in the small part of the lady’s maid. I reviewed this 
young lady’s début some time back, and am happy to notice an improve- 
ment in the right direction. “The Ticket-of-Leave Man” was performed 
in a manner which reflects much credit on all who took part init. I have 
seldom seen so excellent an amateur performance. There is a wonderful 
vitality and never-failing source of interest in this drama; its grasp on the 
sympathy of the audience is as strong as ever, and it was acted con amore. 
Mr. A. T. Frankish deserves unqualified praise for his earnest and manly 
rendering of Bob Brierly. Excellent throughout, he was especially good in 
the fourth act. Mr. A. T. Frankish is one of the very best amateurs of the 
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day, and is evidently imbued with the true principle that nothing is sta- 
tionary in art, and that if you do not wish to retrograde you must improve. 
Mr. A. E. Drinkwater gave a most finished impersonation of the Tiger; 
Mr. J. M. Powell was an admirable Hawkshaw; Mr. John Whicher was a 
fair Moss; Mr. H. L. Smiles extremely weak as Mr. Gibson; Mr. H. S. 
Carstairs was a good Green Jones—it is unfortunate that his voice is not 
stronger; Mr. W. H. Frankish was full of spirit and mischief as Sam, and 
Mr. C. C. Homan did well in the small part of Maltby; Miss Ivan 
Bristowe was very interesting as May Edwards—the touching grace of her 
impersonation pleased every one, and her singing of one verse of “In 
the Gloaming” showed her the fortunate possessor of a rich melodious 
voice; Miss Mary Brown as Emily St. Evremont was not as good as 
usual—she appeared to be thinking of something else the whole time; the 
Mrs. Willoughby of Miss Emily Miller was a chef-d'euvre of its kind, and 
even the recollection of Mrs. Stephens, one of the best “ old women” on 
the stage, does not in any way put Miss Miller's performance in the shade. 
I sincerely congratulate the Carleton Club on one of the best performances 
they have yet given. 


On Saturday, April 19, Mr. Charles Stewart gave a performance of 
‘Moths ” at Ladbroke Hall. Dramatized novels are always disjointed and 
unsatisfactory, but this mutilated version is far worse than usual, and 
dealing, as it does, with a dangerous story, the result is more depress- 
ing still. Unfortunately, the acting was hardly calculated to redeem 
this painful impression. Mr. Gerald Godfrey was a good Prince Zouroff, 
his manner expressing appropriately the brutality of the Cossack glossed 
over with the thin coating of worldly polish. Of the Duke of Mull, as 
represented by Mr. Charles Stewart, I can only say both part and performer 
were absolutely colourless. Mr. Walter Russell would have been an 
excellent Lord Jura, had he not been so uncertain as to his words; this 
want of memory was to be regretted, for I have always found him a good 
and conscientious actor. I say a/ways for Mr. Walter Russell (who was 
acting by permission of Messrs. John Clayton and Arthur Cecil) bears 
such an extraordinary likeness to Mr. Walter. Oldershaw of the G. E. M. 
Amateur Dramatic Club, that I feel quite justified in connecting the two 
together. The one thing that can be said in favour of Mf. John Tresahar, 
the Raphael de Corréze, is that he has a good voice, but his delivery is 
pretentious and unnatural; the continual use of the interjection “Ah!” 
with a deep sigh after every half-dozen words, is at last absolutely irritating 
to the listener. The monotony of his performance spoiled the effect of his 
scene with Vera in the fourth act. In this he showed much feeling and 
earnestness, but having unnecessarily adopted the despairing tone from the 
beginning of the play, this scene fell flat, although it was the best rendered. 
Miss Isabel Nelson as Vera was also at her best in this last act, and played 
well in the first. In the second and third she did not at all show to advan- 
tage. Miss Nelson is pretty and interesting, but her attitudes, walk and 
gesture are distressingly awkward and devoid of grace ; this is not said in a 
spirit of unkind criticism, but if this lady, who is very young, would under- 
stand that in acting the study of deportment is quite as important as that of 
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elocution, she would easily gain a charm which her very pleasing presence 1] 
lacked. Miss Florence Haydon gave a finished interpretation of Lady Nh 
Dolly : this was undoubtedly one of the best impersonations of the evening. i 
Madame de Sarria was unsuited with the part of Fuchsia Leach, the Ameri- i 
can heiress ; she looked too matronly, and made the character more vulgar H) 
than was needful. The Duchess de Sonnaz of Miss L. Dale was absolutely 
bad. As a whole the performance dragged. After the third act, the audience i) 
suddenly became enthusiastic and excited, not about the performers, but 

about the characters ; they loudly applauded the exponents of virtue, while 

the unfortunate representatives of vice were roundly hissed. 





On the 23rd of April, “The Busy Bees” swarmed to the Town Hall, 
Kilburn, on behalf of the Orphanage of Mercy. The attendance was good, 
the large hall being well filled and the performance excellent. Messrs. J. 
‘Palgrave Simpson and Herman C. Merivale’s three-act comedy “ Alone” 
occupied the first part of the evening. The blind old Colonel, who, through 
calumny, has discarded the daughter he loved, and lives loneley in his 
affliction, was admirably portrayed by Mr. Arthur Ayers : we had not seen 
him in old parts as yet, and we congratulate him. Stratton Strawless, the 
unpleasant character in the play, had an intelligent and good representative 
in Mr. J. N. Lowne. Mr. J. N. Hawkesworth was well suited as the good- 
tempered Doctor, who restores the Colonel’s sight. Mrs. Lennox Browne 
was the charming young widow far excellence. Miss Maude Millet | 
represented the daughter, who returns in disguise to win back her father’s 
love, in a most sympathetic and winning manner ; real “ ingénues” are rare 
just now, and Miss Maude Millet looks and acts the pure, innocent girl with | 
rare perfection. Mr. Slee was the lover, and looked remarkably like a fish 
out of water in this réle ; he appeared exceedingly uncomfortable. We do 
not know if Mr. Slee is undergoing a course of military training just now, 
but the first position of the soldier has evidently a great attraction for him ; 
he scarcely moves from it, and when he does loosen his hands from his sides 
he is at a loss what to do with them. Mr. Blake repeated his clever inter- 
pretation of O’Callaghan in “‘ His Last Legs.” Mr. Blake is an excellent im- 
personator of Irish character parts ; his delivery is brilliant and amusing, 
his business always. to the point. We noticed his performance last February, 
and are glad to note that the one thing we took exception to has been 
modified ; on this occasion O’Callaghan placed his ragged handkerchief on 
the face of the young man only, when the couple kneel at his feet, though 
even this we think uncalled for. We believe Tyrone Power, the original 
exponent of the part, introduced this strange bit of business, but the 
greatest actors have at times made mistakes, and should not be copied 
in their faults. The other characters were well sustained by Mr. J. G. 
La Serre, Mr. Distin-Maddick, Colonel Hervey, Mr. George Nicoll, Master 
Wood, Miss M. Alleyn Brown, Miss Barclay, Miss Behuk. 





Some recent productions, though not important enough for a place in 
“Our Play-Box,” may be briefly mentioned here for future reference. 
At the Prince’s Theatre, on March 29, ‘“‘ The Private Secretary,” a farcical 


comedy in four acts, was brought out. It was adapted by Mr. C. H. 
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Hawtrey from “Der Bibliothekar” of Von Moser, and turned out to be 
our old friend “ London Assurance” in another guise. It was not very 
skilfully constructed, nor was the dialogue remarkably brilliant. Mr. H. 
Beerbohm-Tree gave a really clever study of character as a mild young 
curate, who is badgered about by every one else in the play. But the 
efforts of Messrs. W. J. Hill, A. Beaumont, R. C. Carton, H. Reeves 
Smith, and G. W. Anson, and Misses Tilbury and Lucy Buckstone, Mrs. 
Stephens and Mrs. Leigh Murray, were wasted. 

On April 7, “Our Helen,” a burlesque-drama in three acts, by Mr. 
Robert Reece, was produced at the Gaiety Theatre. Mr. Edward Terry 
and Miss Farren were in the cast. The piece was withdrawn from the 
stage within a week. 

On April 10, “‘ My Partner,” a four-act drama by Bartley Campbell, was 
played, for the first time in London, at the Olympic Theatre. It is a 
melodrama of an old-fashioned type, dealing with life in California. Some 
of the situations are strong, but their effect is spoiled by a superabundance 
of dialogue, and the characters, for the most part, are unsympathetic. Mr. 
George Rignold plays the hero with power and pathos, and Miss Alma 
Murray is gentle and tender as the heroine. 

On Easter Monday, April 14, Mr. J. R. Taylor opened Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, at low prices, with a capital revival of ‘The Ticket-of-Leave 
Man,” by a company including in the cast Mr. Charles Vandenhoff, Mr. 
Julian Cross, Mr. Edward Righton, Mr. Arthur Stirling, Miss Amy Roselle, 
Miss Clara Jecks, and a new comer, Miss Grace Huntley, who, in the 
character of Emily St. Evremond, makes a successful first appearance in 
London. 


From the provinces I receive accounts of the success of clever people 
and artists appreciated well enough in London. “ Nell Gwynne,” as played 
by the excellent company selected by Mr. Harry Jackson, has greatly taken 
the fancy of playgoers at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the critics are loud in 
praise of Miss Constance Loseby and of Mr. Lionel Rignold, who take the 
characters created by Miss Florence St. John and Mr. Lionel Brough. 
From a distinctly opposite quarter—namely, Torquay—lI learn the success 
of Miss Rosa Kenny in the part of Valentine in “Proof.” Miss Kenny, 
it is needless to state, is the clever daughter of a brilliant father, Charles 
Lamb Kenny, critic, wit, and dramatist. 





Mr. Oakey Hall, the well-known American writer, is a constant attendant 
at our theatres, and is contributing a capital series of articles to the New 
York Mirror, chatty, conversational, and witty, without a snarl in them. 
Why don’t some, of our would-be facetious writers study this art? How 
much more pleasant it must be to amuse than towound. Another intelligent 
playgoer from the other side is Dr. Robert Laird Collier, who writes such 
capital letters to the Boston Herald, and is a great authority on dramatic 
art. Dr. Collier has written discriminating and able reviews on the art of 
Henry Irving and Wilson Barrett. 
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For once in a way we regret that a true artist should be appreciated at 
her just value. The regret is merely a selfish one, for we can but rejoice 
at her gathering fresh laurels, only we should like to lay them at her feet 
ourselves. Trebelli’s success in America has been so immense and 
universal, that she has consented to enter upon new engagements, and will 
not return to this country until the end of June, and the English public will 
till then be deprived of this favourite singer. Admirable in all she does, 
Mme. Trebelli’s Carmen has created quite a revolution in America. Most 
of the critics agree that: ‘‘ Mme. Trebelli is the best Carmen yet seen in 
America.” And one leading paper concludes its criticism with these 
words :—“ It is not too much to say that the New Opera House has never 
heard such richness of voice as those wonderful notes last evening expelled 
from the chest of Mme. Trebelli. The house, too, was large, attentive, 
cultured, appreciative. This woman, who has such wonderful gifts, and 
who has had such fine opportunities of giving them display, did herself 
honour. Her voice unquestionably is the richest in quality ever heard in 
New York.” We shall grow jealous of our American friends if they thus 
take to themselves our best and most valued artists. But while our 


“managers” are unwise enough not to secure such talent, we must be 
content to record its success elsewhere. 


A very interesting dramatic event took place at the Royal Lyceum 
Theatre, Edinburgh, on the last night of Salvini’s engagement there, 
Saturday, April 12, when Mr. J. B. Howard, the senior proprietor and 
manager of the theatre, played Iago to the Othello of Signor Salvini. This 
was done by the special request of the Signor, and Mr. Howard, though 
naturally nervous at the unusual task, did not feel justified in declining so 
high an honour. The result was extremely successful, and the crowded 
house was most enthusiastic in its applause of both artists. Mr. Howard’s 
Iago is a representation full of thought and power. Picturesque in 
appearance, gallant in manner, bluff in speech, he was the very ideal of an 
“honest” Iago, who could “smile, and smile, and be a villain.” He is to 
be congratulated on making so good an appearance under such trying con- 
ditions, and in company with so magnificent an actor as Salvini. He is the 
only English actor who has ever appeared under similar circumstances, and 
should be justly proud of the unique distinction of having played Othello 
to the Iago of Mr. Irving, and Iago to the Othello of Signor Salvini. The 
new Lyceum continues to be a great success. Among the engage- 
ments already effected for this year are—Miss Mary Anderson, Mrs. 
Langtry, Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Edward Terry, Miss Kate Vaughan, Miss 
Wallis, Miss Ada Cavendish, Miss Minnie Palmer, the “ Claudian” 
and “Nell Gwynne” companies, &c. 
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‘We know what we are, but know not what we may be."’ 


HAMLET. 
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